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Air Line Pilots Visit Capitol Hill in “Lobby to Save Lives”’ 
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SATISFACTORY LABOR AND SAFETY BOARD PROVISIONS IN FINAL 


PRESIDENT SIGNS 
NEW AIR BILL 


Passage of Law Ends Two 
Years’ Factional 
Bickering 


The McCarran-Lea Bill S. 3845 
is now a part of the statutes of 
the United States and may be cit- 
ed as the “Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938.” It passed the House 
on June 11 and the Senate on 
June 18, and was signed by the 
President on June 23. 


Passage of this bill brings to a 
close one of the longest and most 
tensely involved campaigns in 
which the pilots’ Association has 
ever participated. The only other 
struggle that can be compared to 
it is that involving our threatened 
strike of 1933, the subsequent 
hearings, and the issuance of the 
National Labor Board Decision 
No. 83, followed by the inclusion 
of this decision in the now re- 
pealed air mail law, H. R. 6511. 

The new Civil Aeronautics Act 
creates a Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority to centralize into one Fed- 
eral agency all non-military avia- 
tion of the United States. A fair 
idea of what the new act proposes 
to accomplish can be gained by 
reading the declaration of policy, 
part of the new Civil Aeronautics 
Act, which is quoted: 


Declaration of Policy 

“In the exercise and perform- 
ance of its powers and duties un- 
der this Act, the Authority shall 
consider the following, among 
other things, as being in the public 
interest. and in accordance with 
the public convenience and neces- 
sity: 

“(a) The encouragement and de- 
velopment of an air transportation 
system properly adapted to the 
present and future needs of the 
foreign and domestic commerce of 
the United States, of the Postal 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1.) 
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CONGRESSIONAL “ACES” WIN FOR PILOTS 






\Hurriedly-Formed 








Boiled-Down 
Description of 


New Air Law 


David L. Behncke: “The new 
civil air law is sound because 
it centers all branches of civil 


aviation in one agency. The 
pilots are satisfied with provi- 


sions for minimum wages and 
maximum hours. The law re- 
quires as a condition for certi- 
fication that scheduled air trans- 
port companies comply with the 
Railway Labor Act as amended. 
Provision for the Air Safety 
Board is especially satisfactory. 
This is the first time accident 
prevention and _ investigation 
have been given a definite legal 
status. Effectiveness of both 
the Authority and the Safety 
Board will depend largely on 
the qualifications of those ap- 
pointed to serve as members. If 
the new law is properly admin- 
istered it will make American 
air transportation the greatest 
in the world by making it the 
safest.” 

(From Blaine Stubblefield’s col- 


umn, “Aviation in Washington,” 
in the July issue of “‘Aviation.”’ 

















PAT McCARRAN 


Senator McCarran was born in Reno, Nevada, 
August 8, 1876, attended public schools of Reno and 
graduated from the University of Nevada. After a 
long, illustrious record as a lawyer, judge and 
statesman, he entered national politics and was 
elected to the United States Senate November 8, 
1932. His record in the U.S. Senate is outstanding; 
he is a staunch friend of labor and in addition to 
sponsoring much legislation in which labor was in- 
terested, has always voted on the side of labor when 
its interest was in the balance on the floor of the 


Senate. 
* * * 

When it first became evident that new civil air 
legislation was necessary to place the industry on 
a sound footing, Senator McCarran was first to 
take action. He wrote and introduced his first 
civil air bill in the Senate on August 15, 1935. 
Since that time he has written and introduced 
many bills, the final of which (S. 3845) passed 
the Senate June 13, 1938. All through this leg- 
islative struggle which was marked with all con- 
ceivable legislative angles, situations and condi- 
tions, Senator McCarran carried foremost in his 
mind the welfare of the Air Line Pilots. He stood 
steadfast on their side throughout the long trying 
months that the new bill was in the mill and bluntly 
said: There will be no new civil air legislation 
as far as I am concerned, unless such legislation 
included proper labor and safety board provisions 
to protect the pilots’ wages and working conditions 
and give them the maximum degree of safety in 
their daily tasks. 

In a speech on the Senate floor May 25, 1938, 
Senator McCarran had the following to say: 

“I desire primarily to draw to the attention of 
the Senate the fact that while the public travels 
the air, while the public patronizes air lines, the 
public is necessarily always and forever dependent 
upon those who sit at the controls of these great 
sky vessels and fly through the air. Today there is 
a small but wonderful army of young men in 
America which has given its time, its study, its 
life, its zeal to commerce by air. They constitute 
an element of labor; they constitute an element 
of zealous toil that is willing to give its courage, 
its determination, and, if you please, its life to 
build up and carry the commerce of the country. 
Everyone of these boys who sits at the controls as 
he comes across the country at unbelievable speeds 
is a potential war bird, because were this country 
to be called into war tomorrow there is not a man 
who pilots a commercial airliner who would not be 
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Pilots’ Committee 
Proves Effective 


Members of Air Line Pilots’ 
Legislative Committee: Pilots 
Little, U. A. L.; Hardin, A. A.; 
Elsmore, W. A. E.; Chamberlain, 
N. W.; Mills, Braniff; Brown, 
Hanford; Roe, T. W. A.; Young, 
E. A. L.; and Catlin, C. & S. A. L. 


Shortly before Congress ad- 
journed on June 16, 1938, Presi- 
dent Behncke found it advisable 
to summon nine veteran air line 
pilots to Washington for the pur- 
pose of assisting him with the la- 
bor and safety board provisions in 
the new Civil Air Bill. 


This hurriedly-organized pilots’ 
legislative committee proved an 
effective block against the last- 
minute efforts of our opponents 
to substitute an unsatisfactory 
one-man safety director arrange- 
ment in lieu of the five-man air 
safety board which the Pilots’ As- 
sociation had managed to include 
in the first drafts of both the 
House and Senate Civil Air Bills. 
Ambiguously - worded exemption 
sections were also a part of the 
final drafts of the new Civil Air 
Law, which, if allowed to remain 
as originally written, would have 
proven very damaging to the ef- 
fectiveness of the pilots’ labor sec- 
tion. 


ROBERT CROSSER Newspapers quickly learned of 
|the Air Line Pilots’ Legislative 
Congressman Robert Crosser is a Scotchman of | Committee and dubbed it the 
the “old school” and hails from Holytown, Lanark- |“Lobby to Save Lives.” A great 
shire, Scotland; came to Ohio with his parents when | deal of space was devoted to the 
still a small boy; was educated in Ohio schools, | committee’s activities in the Wash- 
and graduated from Kenyon College in June, 1897, | ington Herald. The publicity in 
and from Cincinnati Law School in June, 1901 | this sciall 
“ph ae ‘ >| paper was especially bene- 
practicing law in Cleveland from 1901 to 1911 when | ficial because it was (1) very well 
he served a term in the State Legislature; immedi- | wren d 9 d y 1 
ately thereafter entering national politics and has | writ — (2) appeared exactly 
served in the House of Representatives for 22 years. | at the right time to do the most 
Congressman Crosser probably has the most out- | good, 
standing and enviable labor record of any member In summary, the effectiveness of 
of Congress, this ‘“‘Lobby to Save Lives” can- 
not be overestimated. It furnished 
Twenty-two years is a long time to serve as a | the final “push” necessary to put 
member of the Congress of the United States, when’| °UF provisions in the new Civil 
it is remembered that elections take place every ell wre — . sane — 
two years. When the people of any one Congres- | Eotiier mamsers hat meye up Cas 


| . . . 
sional district send a man back to Congress Committee richly deserve the ap- 
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“My amendment will absolutely guarantee the 
pilots and copilots the wages they are now guar- 
anteed, and if anybody here has the audacity to say 
that this is too much for the men who do such dan- 
gerous work, let us know who he is. The average 
first pilot today under the existing law, which this 
law will repeal, receives on the average $550 to 
$600 a month; copilots receive $190 to $225. Is 
there a man here who will rise and say that this is 
too much to pay to secure the most competent pi- 
lots so that aviation may be made as safe as pos- 
sible? Let no one be fooled by any talk of freez- 
ing the service. Let us not take a backward step 
but rather let us go forward.” 


eleven times, there must be a reason. One of boy rag > ae member of the 
the. reasons in the case of the veteran and able | 4!¥ Line Pilots Association, 
legislator, Mr. Crosser, is the fact that he has stood (Picture on Page 8.) 
ey ane peomsvecolty on the side of labor 
or years. e never squirms or quibbles when 
vane - agrees are at a and has long cham- STAINLESS 
pioned the cause of railway labor. He is the fa- 
ther of the Railroad Retirement Act and the Rail- STEEL PLANE 
ay age v4 Act. — Crosser became interested ———- 
in the pilots’ problems approximately three years . . : 
ago. He is famous for dry humor and, to use his | Engineers who recently disman- 
own words, describing an early meeting with the |tled and inspected a six-year-old 
pilots, “I don’t know why I’m fighting your bat- | stainless steel plane manufactured 
tles, but you just sorta wandered into my office |, _ : B 
and I adopted you.” It was a lucky day for the |by the Edward G. Budd Company 
wees — = Fw ~ is ag ypmncen Peg A |of Philadelphia, Pa., builders of 
ther of our Mediation Law, Title amending the | ES : , 
Railway Labor Act, and to him should go a large beesares trains, reported that the 
share of the credit for the splendid labor and | Plane showed no signs of wear, de- 
safety board provisions included in the final draft |terioration or corrosion of struc- 
of the Lea Bill when it was reported out of con- |tural parts or welds, despite three 
ference. |year flight use, followed by three 

In a speech on the House floor May 18, 1938, |years of exposure, in stripped- 
Congressman Crosser had the following to say: |down condition, to the elements. 

Twenty-eight Faire 
have been ordered by 

Bureau of Air Commer 





delivered. 
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“Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. |The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours; minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 














Legislative Retrospection 


By DAVID L. BEHNCKE 


Time passes quickly. Looking back over the brief 
years that the pilots have been organized and reviewing 
the legislative accomplishments of the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation, we see the completion of what can reasonably 
be regarded as an ambitious program. 

In the early days of our organization, as far back as} 
1932, we participated in numerous wage and working con- 
ditions controversies to stem the drastic downward trend 
of pilots’ salaries and continual increases in their flying 
hours. During these hectic days the persistent demands 
of our members were to do something to stabilize flying 
hours and establish minimum pay for pilots and copilots. 
Let’s take a look at the record and see what has been 
done about it. 

Starting in 1933, we participated in the Code Hearings 
in Washington, August 31, at which time the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce (later replaced by the Air Trans- 
port Association of America) advocated in this Code of 
Fair Competition, $250 per month for first pilots, $150 for 
copilots, and 140 hours a month for first pilots, 160 hours 
for copilots. Bridged the National Strike crisis, Sep-, 
tember 30, resulting from the arbitrary imposing of a 
wage scale by the air carriers which was not acceptable 
to the pilots. . Subsequent hearings by the Fact-Find- 
ing Committee of the National Labor Board resulting 
in the issuance of National Labor Board Decision No. 83, 
which set a minimum scale of .pay and limited pilots’ 
working hours to 85 per month and, above all in impor- 
tance, created uniformity in pilots’ wages and working 
conditions without which it would have been impossible 
to create and include minimum wage and maximum hour 
provisions in the Federal law. . Had it not been for the 
strength of united action during this crucial year, those 
bent on tearing down and destroying the pilots’ standards 
would have been successful. 

In 1934 we survived the hectic air mail cancellation 
period, at which time there was a complete disintegration 
of the wage and working conditions standards previ- 
ously established by the Association through the National 
Labor Board Decision 83, by re-establishing all pre-cancel- 
lation standards in the piloting profession. This was ac- 
complished by securing inclusion of Decision 83 in the Air 
Mail Law, S. 3170, passed on June 12, 1934, commonly 
cited as the temporary Air Mail Act. This made the La- 
bor Board Decision No. 83 applicable not only to the so- 
called Big Five but to all carriers. 

In 1935 the Association was successful in amending 
Section 13 of S. 3170, and had it included in Air Mail Law 
H. R. 6511 approved on August 14, 1935, also regarded as 
a temporary law, which has just been repealed and re- 
placed by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. After a long, 
bitter struggle the Pilots’ Association has been successful 
in including in this new Act not only all of the protection 
that they had in the former Air Mail Laws, S. 3170 and 
H. R. 6511, but a great deal more. 

Another outstanding legislative achievement of the As- 
sociation is the inclusion of Title VII in the new Civil Air 
Law, creating an independent three-man Safety Board, 
one member of which is to be an active air line pilot. This 
is a bold departure from anything that has been done in 
the past to safeguard human lives.not only in air travel 














Join In Vote of Thanks 
To Dave Behncke 


By PILOT GLENN C. NYE 
Council No. 50—A. A. 
Nashville, Tenn. 








Now that Congress has ad- 
journed and the air legislation is 
all passed, I think that all of the 
air line pilots should join together 
in a hearty vote of thanks to Dave 
Behncke and his staff for the part 
they played in making this legis- 
lation as fair as possible for us. 
We probably can’t fully appreci- 
ate the ordeal Dave went through 
unless we could have been there 
with him in Washington during 
the fight. The long and arduous 
hours that the boys spent trying 
to keep our working conditions 
from being destroyed will long be 
remembered through the years, as 
we reap the benefits of their la- 
bors. I don’t believe any of us 
ean fully realize what would have 
happened to the air line piloting 
profession in the next few years 
had we not stood united for our 
rights through the medium of the 
Air Line Pilots Association. 

Although Council No. 50 is not 
as large as some of the others, 
all of its members responded won- 
derfully when it came to co-oper- 
ating with Duke Ledbetter, our 


chairman, in carrying out the in- 
structions received from Head- 
quarters. I haven’t had the pleas- 


ure of meeting Dave Behncke per- 
sonally, but hope to do so in the 
near future. Until that time 
comes, I wish to thank him on be- 
half of the members down here in 
Nashville for his tireless efforts in 
Washington. 


Blasting Without Damage 
Well, let’s turn our eyes and 
thoughts to our little community 
down here on the Cumberland. I 
believe I mentioned previously 
that all of the pilots excepting Jap 
Lee lived within a few blocks of 
each other down here. When I 


put it in terms you city boys will 
understand. Of course they don’t 
have blocks out here because it 
is out in the country on a river. 
I looked around trying to dig up 
some dirt on Jap, but came to find 
out he was the one trying to dig 
up dirt. He did all right digging 
that basement to the house he is 
remodeling until he struck rock. 
Anybody who knows Jap though, 
would understand that a little 
rock wouldn’t stop him, especially 
from arguing. When asked how 
he made out after striking rock, 
he said he had invented a new 
method of blasting under a house 


with dynamite without damaging 
the house. I didn’t interrogate 
further. 


Vegetables to You, Duke 
Bill Moore, a farmer by heart, 
is a share-cropper now. A share- 
cropper, for you who aren’t ac- 
quainted with southern agricultural 
terms, is a tenant farmer who do- 
nates part of what he raises to the 
landlord. Now I'll bet you can’t 
guess who the haughty landlord 
might be. He is none other than 
our friend Duke Ledbetter. 
It happened like this. Duke 
moved into a house that has a nice 
large front yard. Some of the 
space is taken up by a flower gar- 
den, some by shrubbery, and the 
remainder was planted in lawn. 
Bill was over one day and ob- 





(Continued on Page 4, Column 3.) 





say blocks, I mean city blocks, to' 











PILOTS?—NO! SAILORS 








requested permission to make use 
of it. He said he just hated to 
see much good soil go to waste, 
and that he would give Duke half 


customer in the 80’s. 
Ben Dally, recently a father, is 


(Continued on Page 38, Col. 1.) 








of the vegetables he raised. It 
sounded like a good bargain to 
Duke, so now we look out the 
front door and see thriving vegeta- 
bles instead of useless grass. What 
could be better than a watermelon 
patch right in your front yard? 
You didn’t know that Duke and 
his wife are running a boarding 
house now, did you? That is the 
reason I can look out the front 
door and see the vegetables grow- 
ing; I am their one and only star 
boarder. I don’t guess I should 
mention that I pay part of my 
rent by keeping the flower garden 
weeded out. 


Stroud and McInnis Proud Owners 
of Kayak 

Not to be outdone by the other 
pilots that have boats, Jim Stroud 
and McInnis have built them- 
selves an Eskimo kayak. They can 
be seen most any time of the day 
paddling up and down the river 
just like a couple of Indians. They 
wear moccasins too—that’s about 
all. 

Harrold Matheny doesn’t have a 
boat as yet, but we have seen him 
snooping around the river lately. 
It is rumored that he is going to 
get one that will out-run every- 
body else, that is, just as soon as 
they get their new home paid for. 


New Propellers on DSTs Add to 
Performance 

We are getting the new full 
feathering propellers installed on 
our DSTs now as fast as possible. 
Already I have had several trips 
with ships so equipped. The boys 
who have tried them out say that 
they add much to the ship’s per- 
formance on single engine. I 
know of several instances in the 
past year where I, as well as some 
others I know, would have been 
relieved of considerable anxiety 
had we had the full feathering 
props installed at that time. 


Walt Smiley Takes It 
On the Chin 


By PILOT T. S. POQUETTE 
Council No. 3—T. W. A. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











With the coming of spring and 
cumulus clouds and life taking on 
a more electrical aspect it again 
becomes the duty of your reporter 
to tell numerous things. 

Walter Smiley started out last 
year to teach his young 15 year 
old son the art of swatting the 
golf ball. Walt reported remark- 
able progress on the part of 
the son during the summer. He 
continued the instructions this 
spring. They run about like this. 

Dad: “Son, let’s see you knock 
a few strokes off the score this 
round.” 

Son: “O. K. Dad, let’s get down 
to business. See if you can groove 
that swing for consistent direction 
and don’t raise that left shoulder 
so much, you top the ball every 
time. And you had better leave 
your eight iron alone this round. 
It cost you strokes last time,” etc., 
etc. 


Hal Johnson observed some of 
the hot-shot golfers at Kansas 
City open a few weeks ago and 
absorbed some of the confidence of 
Jean Sarazen and Horton Smith 





“To fly West, my friend, is a 


flight we all must take for a 


final chec' 








Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. F sg L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—P. A. A. 
Bigelow, Ed.—vU. A. L. 

Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P, A. A. 
Bowen, J. E—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis a —B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—P. A. A. 

De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—P. A. A. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—vU. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 

Hale, S. <r A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A., A. 

Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
McMickle, Harold—P. A. A. 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—v. A. L. 

Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 

Odell, M. T.—A. A, 

Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 

Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—P. A. A. 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A,. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 

Salisbury, Hervey M.—T 
Sandblom, * vc. 7. valine 
Sharpnack, J - W.—U. A. L. 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L —A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A, 

Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
vse Edwin—A. A. 
— Be . W.—N. W. 

eselmayer. Otto—P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 

Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & 8. A. L. 
Natural 
Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. A. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A.A. * 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Willey, Sidney L. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 


Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, George L. 
Keadle, Floyd E. 
Rhiner, L. H. 


Honorary 








served the extent of the yard, so 





Rogers, Will 





and now is getting to be a tough 


Ou Constant Memoriam * 
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recovering nicely from the ordeal. 
Busch Voigts Buys Horse 

Busch Voigts, country gentleman 
that he is, has bought himself a 
horse, a mare horse to wit, with 
which he finds it more handy to 
scout the south environs of Jack- 
son country in search of the fe- 
male ideal. It is a pretty young 
horse and Busch has lots of endur- 
ance where we will have to leave 
him, wishing him luck. 

Milo Campbell and Frank Busch 
spent their vacations touring Max- 
ico and as a consequence speak 
broken Spanish and can disser- 
tate on customs, art and letters 
and other Mexicana. Milo says 
you can get arrested there for not 
inciting a rebellion. 

According to the last assign- 
ment of flight personnel “Man 
Mountain” Kasper now squeezes 
his way -through the Eastern Re- 
gion. 

The turnover in hostess person- 
nel is becoming acute. The single 
pilots and copilots are beginning 
to complain. They don’t even get 
a chance to become acquainted 
anymore. A trip starts in Kan- 
sas City with a new hostess mak- 
ing her first trip and on the trip 
back from Newark she is a pas- 
senger on her honeymoon. The 
big egg and butter men are mak- 
ing big inroads by quick work. 


Lots of ’Rithmetic Practice for 

TWA Eastern Region Pilots 

By all the laws, TWA’s eastern 
region pilots should never lack for 
mathematical talent, or at least 
practice. It’s this way. Coming 
out of Camden you check over the 
south leg of Bellefonte where you 
can skip two and take one for the 
on-course. Then if your check 
doesn’t come out the way it should 
for the North leg of Buckstown, 
you back up one and start again. 
If you aren’t satisfied with that 
for the day’s arithmetic practice 
you can always depend on the east 
leg of the Pittsburgh range for 
some final gymnastics. The mul- 
tiples there represent a sort of 
post-graduate course because they 
run up to- about five miles of the 


station. And then the muscular 
exercise is not  inconsiderable. 
Some fun, eh! If by some re- 


mote chance you become confused 
in the counting, reach into your 
right rear pocket and get out your 
competency rating, get properly 
ashamed and go to work. Oh, well. 
Hocus Pocus, his labor est. Who 
threw that tomato? 


Van Brown Walks Out 


By PILOT WAYNE ALLISON 
Council No. 19—A. A. 
Fort Worth 





Not long ago Van Brown, our 
senior copilot, asked for a few 
months off to try for a regular 
commission in the Air Corps. 
Someone said “no” and thereby 
lost the company one good copilot, 
for Van decided he’d go anyway. 

It appears that Van had some 
pretty good advance information, 
for the Chief of Air Corps has 
announced examinations in July 
for a number of regular commis- 
sions. The announcement doesn’t 
say how many are to be given but 
some fairly reliable sources are 
quoting: “at least two hundred.” 
And here’s something sizzling—A 
very, very, high ranking General 
in the Air Corps was credited with 
saying that he wanted to see fifty 
commissions go to boys with air- 
line experience. 


Pilots and Copilots Preparing for 
Examinations 

Now if the General is willing to 
give fifty commissions to boys with 
airline experience to have them 
serve as pilots and co-pilots on the 
big Boeing and Douglas bombers 
I’m sure we can find at least half 
of that number of eligible boys 
flying today with American Air- 
lines who will quickly turn loose 
of the mail sacks and grab the mil- 
itary swagger sticks. At least if 
We can believe some rather earn- 
est expressions I have heard made, 
the next few months are going to 

(Continued in Column 5.) 








“PINCH HITTERS FOR THE PILOTS” 








JERRY J. O’CONNELL 


Jerry O’Connell is one of the 
new arrivals in Congress, serving 
his first term. He hails from 
Butte, Mont., and has in a short 
period of less than two years 
etched out a record as a dauntless 
and fearless fighter for the cause 
of labor. He is a capable speaker 
and has repeatedly taken the floor 
in defense of the air line pilots. 

* * * 

On May 18, when the pilots’ 
provisions were being argued on 
the floor of the House, prior to the 
passage of the new Civil Air Law, 
Congressman O’Connell had the 
following to say: 

“Mr. Chairman, a great deal is 
said by the opponents of the Cross- 
er amendment about how much the 
provisions of decision 83 have been 
extended not only to the air-mail 
lines but to all air lines in inter- 
state commerce. They seek to 
make it look as if they have really 
done something, but if you will 
take the bill you will see that they 
start first to write very fair and 
very fine labor conditions provi- 
sion; and then when they get it 
all in they come in, on page 137 
following, and write a section pro- 
viding for exemptions, which per- 
mits the Authority, when it shall 
decide, due to the ‘limited charac- 
ter’ of operations of the air car- 
rier, to nullify the provisions of 
the preceding section with respect 
to everything it does, with respect 
to wages, with respect to labor con- 
ditions, and everything else pro- 
vided in the preceding section, so 
that their argument of extension 
means nothing at all, as it is prac- 
tically all nullified by the follow- 
ing section, which provides these 
exemptions. The bill says nothing 
at all about feeder lines or exemp- 
tions for feeder lines; it says due 
to the ‘limited character of the op- 
erations of one of these carriers. 
Who knows what ‘limited charac- 


ited character’ is? ‘Limited charac- 
ter’ may apply to the lines running 
through my country. They operate 
in a sparsely settled country, where 
there is little population, yet the 
pilots that operate through there 


the most hazardous occupation of 
any in the country. These, though 
they are not, may be adjudged 
‘limited.’ é; 
Starvation Wages Mean 
Accidents 

“Gur opponents talk about kill- 
ing these feeder lines. Just a few 
minutes ago you had seven or 
eight of these feeder lines coming 
in here demanding that they be 
recognized, demanding that their 
rights be taken care of, when they 
know that they have to meet the 
labor provisions that were enact- 
ed into law by the bill signed by 
the President April 15. Talk about 
feeder line. No feeder line can 
exist unless it has an air-mail sub- 
sidy, and if it gets an air-mail sub- 
sidy under the law which was en- 
acted on April 15 it must agree 
to the labor provisions which the 
Crosser amendment is demanding 
here today. oa 

“What is the argument advance 
largely by the air-line companies? 
It is the argument that every in- 
dustry ever started has made—the 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3.) 


ter’ is? It is strictly a matter of | 
opinion. Who will decide what ‘lim- | 


are flying over mountains and have | 





JAMES M. MEAD 


| There’s an old adage, “A friend 
jin need is a friend indeed.” This 

describes Congressman Jim Mead 
| when the interests of the air line 
| pilots are in issue. He has not 
;only fathered much of our legisla- 
tion, but is directly responsible for 
the first pilots’ minimum wage and 
maximum hour protection ever 
written in any Federal law. 

* * * 

On May 18, when the pilots’ 
provisions were being argued on 
the floor of the House, prior to the 
passage of the new Civil Air Law, 
Congressman Mead had the follow- 
ing to say: 

“Mr. Chairman, our Post Office 
and Post Roads Committee spent a 
good many years in perfecting the 
labor provisions in the present air- 
mail law, H. R. 6511, that would 
be interfered with were not the 
Crosser amendment adopted. This 
is no time to impair wage levels 
when Congress is attempting to 
buoy up wages and purchasing 
power. There are no short lines 
in existence now in accordance 
with the definition given short 
lines in this debate. There may 
be one over in the district of the 
gentleman from West Virginia, but 
practically all the lines in the Unit- 
ed States are scheduled air mail- 
passenger-express lines, and there 
are no such lines as might be 
termed short feeder lines. Short 
feeder lines may develop some 
day. It occurs to me that when 
that day arrives it will be time to 
go into matters of this character. 

Why Break Down Labor 
Standards? 

“The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Cross- 
er) does not affect local operators, 
those engaged in taxi service, 
sight-seeing service, photography, 
or nonscheduled operations; but it 
does apply to those engaged in the 
general business of transporting 
air-mail, express and passengers, 
and that is about 95 per cent of all 
the scheduled air line business in 
the United States. So until the 
day the feeder service, or the 
pick-up service, or the experimen- 
tal service actually arrives, why 
use this to break down labor stand- 
ards? I really believe there is 
much merit:in the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Crosser). Unless adopted, 
you are asking them to deviate 
from existing labor standards 
when it would result in an undue 
burden, or where the service is of 
limited character. 

“What do you mean by undue 
burden? That is what the new Au- 
thority will want to know. Why 
not treat this problem as they have 
on the railroads? Under the rail- 
road law, an agreement reached in 
one instance covers all the railroad 
men in the same category, and 
that is well defined, defined by un- 
derstandable limitations. The lim- 
itations here are too broad. They 
make the problem most difficult to 
solve, and therefore I believe that 
the present law ought to be con- 
tinued without deviation. The 
feeder lines will come into exist- 
ence and when they do, there will 
be time enough to treat them as 
they should be treated. 

“T agree that all the small lines 
which pioneered in aviation 10, 15 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3.) 











JOHN A. MARTIN 


Congressman Martin hails from 
Pueblo, Colo., and has a varied and 
interesting background, which 
ranges from farming in Kansas, 
railroading in Colorado, outstand- 
ing counsellor-at-law, and states- 
man of note. He is a picturesque 
battler for what he believes to 
be right, and is keenly interest- 
ed in the problems of the pilots, 
for whom he fights at every oppor- 
tunity. 

*~* * 

On May 7, when the pilots’ pro- 
visions were being argued on the 
floor of the House, prior to the 
passage of the new Civil Air Law, 
Congressman Martin had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“Mr. Chairman, one matter to 


which much attention was directed | 
in committee in this bill was the! 


conditions with respect to hours, 
wages, and working conditions un- 
der which the air pilots operate. 
With the exception of perhaps 
one or two particulars, their in- 
terests have been finally pretty 
well safeguarded. 


Pilots Most Important Thing 
in Aviation 
“I cannot understand why this 
interdepartmental committee, after 
working months on an aviation bill 
reported a bill which left out of 
consideration entirely the pilots, 


jects—Air 





because they are the most impor-| 


tant thing in aviation, but the in- 


terstate committee has pretty well | 


covered the ground. 


“In my opinion, the piloting of | 


these great airliners hurtling 
through the air at 200 miles an 
hour, loaded with human lives, is 
the most responsible, the most 
skillful, and the most dangerous 
occupation that mankind ever en- 
gaged in. Nothing in the past his- 
tory of the world, nor anything to- 
day is equivalent to the position 
of a pilot at the controls of one 
of these gigantic airplanes hurt- 
ling through the skies. 
Must Be Free of Worry 

“They are the picked men of 
the country. These men must not 
only be perfect mentally and phys- 
ically, but the art of flying must 
be born in them. It is a profes- 
sion in which many are called but 
few chosen. Those men ought to 
be as free from worry or concern 
about their economic condition or 
future as it is humanly or legisla- 
tively possible to accomplish. If 
there is anything we can put in 
the legislation that will keep worry 
from the air pilots, it ought to be 
done. 

“They say that compliance with 
the labor provision might interfere 
with the feeder lines or the small- 
er lines if they were forced to 
comply with the requirements of 
the larger lines as to wages.” 

Mr. Lea: “The gentleman, of 


course, recognizes this exemption |. 


operates only with the approval of 
the Authority.” 

Mr. Martin: “Yes, I understand 
that, but the pilots claim and, I 
believe with them, that will open 
up a vast conjectural field, and I 
cannot for the life of me, and 
could not on the committee, see 
the need of experimenting in this 
legislation with the labor condi- 
tions of the pilots. The situa- 
tion ought to be maintained as it 
is now, and the proviso exempt- 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3.) 
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see a good number of the boys 
following Van’s footsteps and 
trekking back to khaki. Three first 
pilots on one major airline, I un- 
derstand, are preparing for the ex- 
aminations and some copilots are 
taking time off to study. And 
when you consider that the ex- 
aminations this year are supposed 
to be easy and only cover two sub- 
Navigation and Air- 
plane Engines—it appears that the 
airlines are due to lose some prom- 
ising pilots. Instead of the Air 
Corps training the pilots and the 
airlines getting the benefits it now 
seems that the Air Corps was only 
farming the boys out to the minor 
leagues for some very valuable ex- 
perience, which will likely prove 
invaluable to the Government. 

So, Van, we bid you goodbye 
from the airlines. We wish you 
all the luck there is, and we heart- 
ily admire you for having the 
nerve to step out after that which 
you desire. 


f A Poet in the Air 

It is sometimes very surprising 
the way some of our brother pi- 
lots spoil our sister stewardesses. 
A short time ago I had the occa- 
sion to make a trip with a little 
blonde who had just returned 
from a relief assignment on the 
Glendale-Fort Worth division. We 
didn’t say much to her enroute 
even though she gave us sufficient 
opportunities. In fact we ignored 
her slightly until she came up 
front and began telling us how 
nice one pilot had treated her 
when she flew with him. 


Naturally our feelings were 
hurt. Whose wouldn’t be? How- 


ever, we were interested in hear- 
ing about another pilot’s technique 
and so listened while she told us 
about one of our pilots on the west 
end being a poet. She claimed he 
could only write poetry while he 
flew and that he had spent one 
whole trip writing poetry to her. 
And it was exquisite! All she had 
to do was read it and giggle. But 
she spoiled it all and made him 
mad, she confessed, when she 
wrote a verse to him reading: 


“Here’s to Ed Bowe, with his nice 
brown eyes, 

Who just sits up front, while his 
copilot flies.” 


Homer Truax Gets a Little— 
Experience 

Some time ago when the copi- 
lots were being changed around, 
Homer Truax became possessed 
with the fear that he might be 
taken off the Dallas-Glendale run. 
And he liked that run! In fact 
there was none better than that 
long eight hour grind to hear 
Homer talk. But I suspect he was 
thinking more of the four days 
off between trips. At any rate he 
declared he wouldn’t trade his run 
for any other—at that time. 


A few weeks ago Homer made 
a trip to Glendale and was in the 
hotel when it began to heave and 
roll like a DST in a thunderstorm. 
The center of gravity shifted so 
often and so much that Homer 
couldn’t keep up or down with the 


| bed, and there weren’t any scat 


belts. Now, Homer had had con- 
siderable experience with thunder- 
storms but none with earthquakes 
so Mother Earth gave him a little. 

P. S. Any copilot desiring to fly 
from Dallas to Los Angeles, see 
Homer Truax. He’ll sell out 
cheap. 


Brandon-Merrifield 
“Tops” In Their 
Profession 





By PILOT M. H. FAY 
Council No. 12—U. A. L. 
Chicago 


This is about the fourth time 
that I have sat myself down and 
attempted to record the kick in 
the teeth that Council 12 and the 
Eastern Division received on the 
night of May 24. In previous in- 
stallments I have tried to inject a 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1.) 
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bit of humor in recounting the 
haps and mishaps of our Council, 
but right now my innermost feel- 
ings match this long-drawn, droop- 
snoot puss of mine that I have to 
present to the world as a face. 

You all know what I am at- 
tempting to say. On the above 
date trip 9, Newark to Chicago, 
wound up ten miles east of the 
Cleveland airport, a complete 
washout. Details were in the pa- 
pers and Department of Commerce 
reports will reach you in due time 
so no need to relate them here. 
However, it is in order to say that 
the two men who rode her down, 
Monte Brandon and Reserve Cap- 
tain Bud Merrifield, were “tops” 
in their profession. The only rea- 
son Bud didn’t have a run of his 
own was because we just didn’t 
have enough schedules to go 
around. He was a classmate of 
mine at Kelly. He’d flown with 
me as copilot on the line and he 
sure had what it took. 


As for Monte, what can I say? 
He was flying when I was getting 
out of  three-cornered pants. 
World War, chasing Bolsheviks 
into the Black Sea, Stout Air 
Lines, old N. A. T., United Air 
Lines,—Monte took it all in stride. 
Admired and respected by his em- 
ployers and his fellow pilots—a 
man whose advice was frequently 
fought when the rest of us lame- 
brained throttle benders couldn’t 
make up our own minds. 

Cylinder Breaks Loose 

And when a cylinder breaks 
loose, fire, pieces of engine cowl 
found strewn back for two miles— 
Cleveland airport in sight—two pi- 
lots fighting to make those last 
few miles and then realizing that 
the fire was of such proportions 
that they had to get her down, 
and they damn near did. There 
was a gully and then an open 
field. Out rolled the dice and they 
got the gully. Well, one thing we 
can all be sure of—we’ll be seeing 
you, you two. Save a stack of 
chips for me, Monte. 

Stuff and Things 

For the past month there has 
been a weird contraption sitting 
in our Newark hangar. It has a 
wooden fan on one end and some 
flipper-flapper things on the other. 
Close inspection reveals it to be 
the Jack Knight special. It’s an 
old DH, all painted up silver color 
and with numbers. He flew it— 
around the Newark airport. Guess 
he saw the tag on the wings say- 
ing they were made in 1918. 

We have a surplus of pilots. 
Traffic tells operations for gosh 
sakes get some pilots for the sum- 
mer rush. Operations gets the War 
Department mad at ’em for hir- 
ing all their. ace fliers. Traffic 
finds out that the prospective 
business is still prospective. Op- 
erations say traffic should pay the 
new names on the payroll. Traf- 
fic is out to lunch. Result, a let- 
ter from operations extolling the 
wonders and beauties of the north 
woods as a summer vacation spot. 
Anybody wanting time off, with- 
out pay, can have it. Fishing 
poles and bait furnished. 

While I think of it, how about 
some DC-4 rumors or what have 
you via these pages from you 
guys out west? 

Extra “Juice” for the Transmitter 


I think I got something. In ad- 
dition to pliers, maps, slide rules 
and a windshield de-icer hammer, 
I now carry in my brief case a 
ladies’ wool dress, and two rolls of 
wire. You know me Al, prepared 
for anything except for that which 
will probably happen. I plan to 
use the dress some dark night 
when the generator goes out and 
the battery goes dead. If it 
works, I plan to patent it. Oh, 
yes, you need a blonde to go in 
the dress. A brunette might do 
and a red-head would probably 
work, dress or no dress. 

The above brain spasm was 
brought about by a conversation 
I had back in the cabin with a 
rather neat job with big eyes, 
blonde hair, two feet, etc., ete. I 
had stopped and flashed her the 
old United personalized smile. She 
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PILOTS TESTIFY ON NEW 
CIVIL AIR LEGISLATION 














President Behncke testified before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress at considerable lengh, outlining the 
pilots’ problems and pleading for proper labor and safety provisions in 
the new air law, S. 3845, which was signed by the President on June 
23. 

All of this testimony will be printed in installments in The AIR 
LINE PILOT and amounts to a running history of the air line piloting 
profession from the beginning of the Association up to the present 
time. All of our members should carefully read these remarks so that 
they will know what has been DONE FOR THEM IN THE PAST 
AND WHAT THEIR REPRESENTATIVES ARE STRIVING TO 
DO FOR THEM AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID L. BEHNCKE 
President, Air Line Pilots Association 


(Continued from May issue—3rd installment.) 


Must Not Let Down Bars 

If the bars are let down, it will, in the opinion of the pilots, 
result in the complete destruction of their wages and working-condition 
standards, and when they do this they will destroy the standards that 
the piloting profession has established over a period of years. Later 
on, in my testimony, I am going to bring out the tremendous national- 
defense value of the air pilots as a group, and unless they have some 
very definite protection in the law as to minimum wages and maximum 
flying hours their present high standards will suffer and the present 
high military value of the air-line pilots will be greatly lowered. 

Mr. Eicher: What is the total membership of your organization? 

Mr. Pettengill: I was going to ask the same question. 

Mr. Behncke: We have approximately a thousand active pilots in 
our organization. Our total membership is about 1,150. 

Mr. Pettengill: Does that include the copilots? 

Mr. Behneke: Including the copilots. 

Mr. Pettenqill: That includes, you say, about 90 percent of the 
commercial flyers? 


Mr. Behncke: That would include about 90 percent of the line 


pilots. 

The Chairman: At this time it will be necessary to adjourn until 
10 o’clock Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Martin: Before you do, I want to make one suggestion. I 


want to say to Mr. Behncke that my questions are motivated by the 
thought that this decision may be free or its provisions ought to be 
made flexible, but the question is whether or not they are actually 
made permanent. 

Mr. Behncke: I see. Thank you. 

(Thereupon, at 12:05 a. m., the committee adjourned to meet 
Tuesday, March 29, 1938, at 10 a. m.) 


‘* * 
TUESDAY, MARCH 29, 1938—10 A. M. 


The Chairman: You may proceed, Mr. Behncke. 

_ Mr. Behncke: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
believe when the committee adjourned last Friday we were discussing 
the labor section. I feel that I have not as yet made our position per- 
fectly clear as to what we now have in the present air-mail law and 
what we are asking for in the law that you are now considering. I 
am of the opinion that I should make this situation crystal clear for 
the reason that it is of great and vital importance to the pilots and 
copilots because it has to do with wages and working conditions. 

With your permission I would like to again, as briefly and as 
quickly as I can, explain the provision that we now have in the pres- 
ent law and then explain just what we are asking for in the new law. 
I will start by again reading the pilots’ section 13, which is included 
in the present air-mail law, H. R. 6511, under which the carriers are 
now operating: 

It shall be a condition upon the holding of any air-mail contract that 
the rate of compensation and the working conditions and relations for all 
— and other employees of the holder of such contract shall conform to 
ecisions heretofore or hereafter made by the National Labor Board, or its 
successor in authority, notwithstanding any limitation as to the period of 
its eifectiveness included in any such decision heretofore rendered. This 
section shall not be construed as restricting the right of any such em- 


ployees by collective bargaining to obtain higher rates of compensation or 
more favorable working conditions and relations. 


The actual effect of this section when placed in the law, H. R. 
6511, in 1934 was to establish a minimum wage below which no car- 
rier could go and a monthly flying-hour limitation of 85 hours in any 
one month above which no carrier could lawfully schedule his pilots. 
At the same time it did not take away the right of the employees, by 
collective bargaining, to better their wages or better their working 
conditions. 

What actually took place was that the National Labor Board deci- 
sion No. 83 was incorporated in the present air-mail law by reference 
which, to all practical purposes and effects, is the same as if the Na- 
tional Labor Board decision No. 83 was actually written into the law. 


The above section 13 that I have just read reads in part as fol- 
lows: 


The holder of such contract shall conform to decision heretofore or 
hereafter made by the National Labor Board. 


There was only one decision made and that was decision No. 83, 
dated May 10, 1934. 

For the purpose of clarification, I hand you now a copy of the 
wage and flying-hour provisions for pilots and copilots contained in 
decision No. 83, marked “Exhibit 2’? which section 13 that I have just 
read incorporates in the present air-mail law. Section 13 established a 
minimum wage and maximum flying hours for air-line pilots. 

You now have a copy of the wages and flying-hour provision for 
ilots and copilots contained in decision No. 83. This decision was 
ater incorporated in the law. 

he Chairman: Mr. Behncke. 
evidence in your statement so far? 

Mr. Behncke: No, I have not; but I would like to put these ex- 
cerpts in the record because they contain the actual wage and flying- 

hour provisions in decision No. 83. 

The Chairman: Would it not be well to put in the decision itself? 
It is not very long and that would give anyone an opportunity who 
reads the record to read it. 


Have you offered that decision in 


Mr. Behncke: -Yes; I will be glad to do that. 
The Chairman: You may do that this morning where you please. 
Mr. Behncke: I have no copy with me, but I will be glad to fur- 


nish the committee with a copy a little later. 

The Chairman: Very well. 

(“Exhibit No. 2” above referred to and the decision above re- 
ferred to is as follows:) 


. NATIONAL LABOR BOARD 
In the matter of the air line pilots’ wage dispute. Case No. 83, May 10, 1934. 


EXHIBIT 2 
Excerpts From Decision No. 83 


As the issues have been fully discussed with the parties and the con- 
siderations impelling the Board in reaching this decision have been outlined 
in an elaborate report, it is unnecessarv to describe the issues here in- 
volved in any detail. In the attached chart, the various methods of pay- 
ment propo: by the parties and the Board are tabulated. 

stone ay decision of the National Labor Board on ail the issues sub- 
m that: 


Giro Delivers Mail 
On Post Office Roof 


On May 15, Pilot Johnny Miller 
took off in his wingless autogiro 
with 135 pounds of air mail trans- 
ferred from a TWA plane at the 
Chicago Municipal airport. A little 
more than five minutes later he 
was unloading his cargo on the 
post office roof, a distance of eight 
miles, 

This experiment was made to 
determine the feasibility of using 
autogiros for regular service be- 
tween the Municipal airport and 
the Chicago post office, cutting 
round trip time from 90 minutes 
to 17. 


PENN-CENTRAL 
SUBMITS BID 


The bid of Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral Airlines to carry mail on a 
new mail route between Detroit 
and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., has 
been submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for consid- 
eration. 

In considering Penn-Central’s 
bid of 33.33 cents per mile, the 
Post Office Department rejected 
another bidder for the route,. R. 
Stuart Weeks, Port Huron, Mich. 
Mr. Weeks’ bid was quoted at 28.5 
cents per mile but he failed to sub- 
mit evidence that he can meet the 
requirements of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce and had not filed a 
statement of the financial setup of 
his company. 

Penn-Central recently opened 
mail runs from Pittsburgh to Bal- 
timore, Norfolk and Buffalo. 


NEW NONSTOP 
RECORD 


On May 16, George B. Grogan, 
who used to establish flight rec- 
ords years ago while flying as an 
air mail pilot in and out of Kan- 
sas City, established a new rec- 
ord for non-stop flights, operat- 
ing on regular schedule with pas- 
sengers, mail and express. 

Pilot Grogan flew the 
miles from Denver to Newark 
without landing. The plane car- 
ried four passengers, mail and ex- 
press and three other crew mem- 
bers. 

The plane landed at Newark 3 
hours and 51 minutes following its 
takeoff at Denver, and had a sub- 
stantial fuel load remaining. The 
flight was arranged in connection 
with Air Mail Week. 














1,635 


TWA & BRANIFF 
BID ON 
NEW ROUTES 


The Post Office Department re- 
ceived on May 3 two bids on each 
of three proposed new air mail 
routes. R. Stuart Weeks, Port Hu- 
ron, Mich., submitted a low bid of 
28.5 cents an air mile to carry 
mail from Detroit to Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., with intermediate 
stops at Flint, Saginaw, Bay City 
and Sheboygan. 

The Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 
submitted a low bid of 31 cents an 
air mile for a route from Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., to Las Vegas, Nev., by 
way of Prescott and Kingman, 
Ariz. 

Braniff, Airways, Inc., of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., submitted a low 
bid of 28.5 cents for a route from 
Wichita, Kans., to Pueblo, Colo., 
by way of Hutchinson, Dodge City 
and Garden City, Kans., and La 
Junta, Colo. 

Harllee Branch, second assist- 
ant postmaster general, said bids 
would be turned over to the De- 
parment’s legal division and the 
Bureau of Air Commerce for in- 
vestigation and approval. 


NEWSLETTERS 


(Continued from Column 1.) 
personalized right back (a new ex- 
perience for me) and said did I 
know her ribs were all burnt and 
sore on one side. I allowed as 
how I didn’t and wasn’t that too 
bad and could I do something. She 
said no I couldn’t go anything al- 
though it was awful nice of me to 
offer, and then looked at me ex- 
pectantly and I thought fast and 
asked her how come she hurt her 
ribs. 

Well, it seems she was wearing 
a wool dress and under the dress 
was a slip and on the slip was a zip- 
per and right next to the zipper 
were her ribs. Every time she put 
her feet on the metal foot-rest 
and sort of wriggled she got a 
charge off the zipper. She stood 
it for a while and then put some 
paper twixt ribs and zipper and 
everything was hunky-dory. So 
I thought that if ever I really 
needed some extra juice for the 
transmitter, I would get some co- 
operative gal to slip on the dress, 
hook up the wires and then have 
her wriggle while I talked. Or 
you could use her on the long 
wave, short wave or the cigar light- 
er. Of course, the copilot would 














do, but not nearly so much fun. 























Legislative Retrospection 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


but in any other form of transportation. If properly qual- 
ified personnel is appointed to the Air Safety Board, this 
group should, with the passing of years, save hundreds of 
human lives by properly investigating accidents and con- 
tinually studying air safety with a view to preventing air 
line accidents. Credit for the creation of the Air Safety 
Board belongs to the ALPA. 

Also, during the year 1936 the Association was suc- 
cessful, after long years of gruelling effort, in securing 
passage of the Mediation Law, Title II amending the Rail- 
way Labor Act. 

One factor which is little realized and never mentioned 
is the great amount of adverse legislation that would have 
been passed had not the Association always been present 
- the critical time to safeguard the best interests of the 
pilots. 

In summary, all the temporary civil air laws have been 
replaced by the present Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
which is a permanent law. Beginning with the gains that 
we made in 1932, and 1933, we started to work towards 
stability and uniformity in pilots’ wages and flying hours. 
Through the years this has been added to in the temporary 
legislation and is now included in the permanent law: 

All this didn’t just happen. It is the result of a care- 
fully planned program backed by unified action of every 
member of the Air Line Pilots Association. Many times 
it has been said that the pilots are temperamental, high- 
strung, individualistic, and not capable of participating in 
organized action. The air line pilots have met each and 
every crisis with the kind of unified action that spells suc- 
cess, and to our critics we can justly say: “Show us any 








Eighty-five hours of flying shall constitute the monthly maximum for 
air pilots. 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 38.) 


other small organization that has surrounded itself with 
so much protective legislation in such a short period of 
time.” 
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NEW PILOTS’ LABOR SECTION 


(1) (1) Every air carrier shall maintain rates of compensation, 
maximum hours, and other working conditions and relations of all 
of its pilots and copilots who are engaged in interstate air trans- 
portation within the continental United States (not including Alaska) 
so as to conform with decision numbered 83 made by the National 
Labor Board on May 10, 1934, notwithstanding any limitation therein 
as to the period of its effectiveness. 

(2) Every air carrier shall maintain rates of compensation for 
all of its pilots and copilots who are engaged in overseas or foreign 
air transportation or air transportation wholly within a Territory or 
possession of the United States, the minimum of which shall be not 
less, upon an annual basis, than the compensation required to be 
paid under said decision 83 for comparable service to pilots and 
copilots engaged in interstate air transportation within the continental 
United States (not including Alaska). 

(3) Nothing herein contained shall be construed as restricting the 
right of any such pilots or copilots, or other employees, of any such 
air carrier to obtain by collective bargaining higher rates of compen- 
sation or more favorable working conditions or relations. 

(4) It shall be a condition upon the holding of a cetificate by any 
air carrier that such carrier shall comply with title II of the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended. 

(5) The term “pilot” as used in this subsection shall mean an 
employee who is responsible for the manipulation of or who manipu- 
lates the flight controls of an aircraft while under way including 
take-off and landing of such aircraft, and the term “copilot” as used 
in this subsection shall mean an employee any part of whose duty is to 
assist or relieve the pilot in such manipulation, and who is properly 
qualified to serve as, and holds a currently effective airman certificate 
authorizing him to serve as, such pilot or copilot. 


| SAFETY BOARD PROVISIONS 


TITLE VII—AIR SAFETY BOARD 
Creation and Organization of Board 
Appointment of Board 

Sec. 701. (a) There is created and established within the Author- 
ity an Air Safety Board. Such Board shall consist of three members 
to be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. One of the members shall, at the time of his nomi- 
nation, be an active airline pilot and shall have flown not less than 
three thousand hours in scheduled air transportation. Each member 
of the Board shall be a citizen of the United States and shall con- 
tinue in office as designated by the President at the time of nomina- 
tion until the last day of the second, fourth, and sixth calendar years, 
respectively, following the passage of this Act, but their successors 
shall be appointed for terms of six years, except that any person 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
only for the remainder of such term. Any member of the Board 
may be appointed to succeed himself. The Board shall annually 
elect one of its members as chairman of the Board. Each member 
of the Board shall receive a salary of $7,500 per annum. No member 
of the Board shall have any pecuniary interest in or own any stock 
in or bonds of any civil aeronautics enterprise. 

Personnel 

(b) Subject to the provisions of the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, the Board shall appoint, fix 
the salaries, and prescribe the duties of such assistants and other 
employees as it shall deem necessary in exercising and performing 
it powers and duties under this Act. Such of the personnel trans- 
ferred to the Authority from the Department of Commerce under 
section 203 of this Act as were regularly employed in the investiga- 
tion and analysis of accidents in air commerce prior to such transfer 
may, upon request of the Board. be transferred to the Board. 

Temporary Personnel 

(c) The Board may, without regard to the civil-service laws, 
engage, for temporary service in the investigation of any accident 
involving aircraft, persons other than officers or employees of the 
United States and may fix their compensation without regard to 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended; and may, with the con- 
sent of the head of the executive department or independent estab- 
lishment under whose jurisdiction the officer or employee is serving, 
secure for such service any cfficer or employee of the United States. 

Authorization of Expenditures ; ; 

(d) All expenses incurred by the Board in the investigation of 
accidents, or for the maintenance or operation of aircraft acquired 
for the use of the Board, shali be allowed upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the Board. The members and assistants of the 
Board are authorized to travel in the same manner as employees 
of the Authority. 

Preservation of Records and Reports 

(e) The records and reports of the Board shall be preserved in 
the custody of the secretary of the Authority in the same manner 
and subject to the same provisions respecting publication as the 
records and reports of the Authority, except. that any publication 
thereof shall be styled “Air Safety Board of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority,” and that no part of any report or reports of the Board 
or the Authority relating to any accident, or the investigation 
thereof, shall be admitted as evidence or used in any suit or action 
for damages growing out of any matter mentioned in such report 




















or reports. 
Duties of the Board 
General Duties 
Sec. 702. (a) It shall be the duty of the Board to— 


(1) Make rules and regulations, subject to the approval of the 
Authority, governing notification and report of accidents involving 
aircraft; 

(2) Investigate such accidents and report to the Authority the 
facts, conditions and circumstances relating to each accident and the 
probable cause thereof; ; b . 

(3) Make such recommendations to the Authority as, in its opin- 
ion, will tend to prevent similar accidents in the future; 

(4) Make such reports and recommendations public in such form 
and manner as may be deemed by it to be in the public interest; and 

(5) Assist the Authority in ascertaining what will best tend to 
reduce or eliminate the possibility of, or recurrence of, accidents by 
investigating such complaints filed with the Authority or the Board, 
and by conducting such special studies and investigations, on matters 
pertaining to safety in air navigation and the prevention of accidents, 
as may be requested or approved by the Authority. 

Manner of Performance 
; (b) The Board shall exercise and perform its powers and duties 
independently of the Authority and shall not be assigned any duties 
in, or in connection with, any other section or unit of the Authority. 
Conduct of Investigations 

(c) In conducting any hearing or investigation, any member of 
the Board or any other officer or employee of the Board or any 
other person engaged or secured under subsection (c) of section 701 
shall have the same powers as the examiners or other employees of 
the Authority have with respect to hearings or investigations con- 
ducted by the Authority. 

Aircraft 


(d) Any aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, or appliance affected 
by, or involved in, an accident in air commerce shall be preserved 
in accordance with, and shall not be moved except in accordance 
with, regulations prescribed by the Board. 


Dobbins and Fagg 
Considered 
For “Authority” 


The list of names suggested for 
appointment to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority has been reduced to 
about 25, according to a recent 
statement by President Roosevelt. 


The authority, newly created 
by Congress, will have charge of 
all civil aviation, taking over the 
functions of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Post 
Office Department. Members of 
the “Authority” and an adminis- 
trator will receive $12,000 a year. 


It is reported that Fred D. 
Fagg, Jr., until recently director 
of the Bureau of Air Commerce 
and now dean of Northwestern 
University’s School of Commerce, 
and former Representative Donald 
C. Dobbins of Champaign, IIl., are 
under consideration. 


Grant Mason, former Cuban 
representative for Pan American, 
has been offered the post of ad- 
ministrator,, recent press items 
state, and Harllee Branch, Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, and 
Clinton M. Hester of the Treas- 
ury Department’s legal staff, also 
have been offered posts on the 
commission. 


Lockheed Flown 
Despite Warnings 





The tragic flight of a new Lock- 
heed transport that crashed last 
month and killed nine persons, in- 
cluding two babies, was made de- 
spite warning from weather men, 
according to testimony forwarded 
recently to the Bureau of Air 
Commerce. 


The warnings and one pilot’s re- 
fusal to make the contemplated 
low altitude flight over the cloudy 
Saugus Mountains, were recounted 
as a Federal inquiry board finished 
its hearings into the disaster. 


Pilots of the plane on a delivery 
flight to Northwest Airlines, with 
a load of line and Lockheed offi- 
cials and relatives aboard, were at- 
tempting to fly “contact” or in 
sight of ground across the moun- 
tainous stretch north of Los An- 
geles. 


Meteorologists at Union Air 
Terminal testified that they in- 
formed a Northwest Airlines’ offi- 
cial that low clouds precluded such 
a flight. Claude V. Brown, assist- 
ant meteorologist, said that Harry 
Downes, a Lockheed test pilot, de- 
clined to make the contact flight 
with only a 2,500-foot ceiling over 
the hills. 


APPROPRIATION 
FOR AUTOGIRO 


The House recently passed a bill 
authorizing the expenditure of 2 
million dollars for development 
and research on the autogiro. Un- 
der the bill the secretary of war 
would be authorized to allot funds 
as he deems advisable for the de- 
velopment of rotary wing aircraft. 

In the Army specific develop- 
ment is provided under all arms. 
The measure also contemplates 
use of the craft by the Forest 
Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment for an air mail shuttle serv- 
ice such as was demonstrated re- 
cently in Chicago. 











Congratulations 


To the William Millers of Chi- 
cago and the DeVries family of 
Kansas City on the new arrivals 
in their families. Bill Miller is 
the “bouncing” papa of a “proud” 
baby girl weighing all of six and 
one-half pounds. Bill DeVries 
failed to give us more “dope” 
about his arrival and we hope we 
are not congratulating him on the 
arrival of week-end guests who 





never leave. 





PILOTS TESTIFY ON NEW 
CIVIL AIR LEGISLATION 











(Continued from Page 4.) 


Experience has not crystallized sufficiently to put a maximum on the 
mente mileage of air pilots. > 
The rate of base pay shall be $1,600 a year with an increase of $200 


for each year of service, maximum f 

Air-mail pilots shall be paid the base rate plus an beurly. rate of ¥. 
$4.20, Hy $4.60, $4.80, and for day flying and $6, $6.30, $6.60, $6.90, $7.20. 
and $7.50 for night fiying at hourly speeds of under 125 miles, 125 miles, 
140 miles, 155 miles, 175 miles, and or more miles, res 7: In 
addition at monthly mileage of under 10,000, 10,000 to 11,999 miles, inclusive, 
and 12, miles and more, respectively, the pilots shall be paid 2 cents 
1% cents, and 1 cent a mile for all miles per hour flown at an hourly speed 
of more than 100 miles. é 
The differentials existing on October 1, 1933, for copilots and for flying 
over hazardous terrain shall be maintained. 

Robert F. Wagner, Chairman. 

Explanatory note: The differentiais regarding copilots are, to start, 
$190 per month; after 6 months, $210; and thereafter, 


EXHIBIT 2-A 


THE NATIONAL LABOR BOARD DECISION No. 83 
Handed Down May 10, 1934. 


The Air Line Pilots Association and American Airways, Eastern Air 
Transport, Transcontinental and Western Atr, United Air Lines, and West- 
ern Air Express jointly submitted to the National Labor Board, in Septem- 
ber 1933, a wage dispute concerning the rate and method of payment for 
air pilots. The National bor Board referred the matter to a gee ae | 
committee for study and recommendation and caused_a detailed study o 
the wage situation in this industry to be made. The Board's decision had 
been withheld for several months because of the uncertain conditions in 
the industry resulting from the cancelation of the air-mail contracts in 
February. In view of the recent changes in the industry the Board feels 
that a public service will be rendered by the issuance of a decision setting 
forth its views regarding a fair wage scale for air pilots. 

The traditional method of computing pilots’ wages on the basis of mile- 
age flown was abandoned by the industry during the period from 1931 to 
1933. The dispute was occasioned by the new rates which had been put 
into effect on October 1, 1933, by all the companies involved. These rates 
are on an hourly basis and provide for $4 an hour for day flying under 125 
miles hourly speed, with 20 cents hourly increase to become effective at 
speeds of 126 miles, 141 miles, 156 miles, 176 miles, 201 miles, respectively. 
Two dollars an hour is added to each rate for night flying. In addition 
each pilot receives a base rate of $1,600 annually, increased by $200 for each 
year of service, up to a maximum of $3,000 a year. This base rate is paid 
regardless of whether the pilot engages in any flying. 

The pilots insisted upon a return to the mileage basis of payment and 
proposed the following scale: Four cents a mile for day flying and 7 cents 
a mile for night flying over ordinary terrain, with an increase to 5 cents 
and 9 cents a mile for day and night flying, respectively, over hazardous 
terrain. plus a base rate of from $1,800 to $3,000 a year. The companies 
contended for the continuation of the October 1 rates. These rates pro- 
vided for approximately the same compensation for all flights at the low 
rates of speed which had been customary in the past, but resulted in mate- 
rially reduced compensation for flights at the increased speeds which the 
industry has been striving to introduce and attain. 

The October rates are inadequate for additional reasons. The differen- 
tial paid for night flying as against day flying seems insufficient, the speeds 
at which the increased hourlv rates would become effective seem impracti- 
cable, and the differential for the increased speeds does not sufficiently 
take into account the increased hazards and the probable increased earn- 
ings to be derived from the speedier equipment. 

The industry is on the threshold of technological improvement which 
will greatly accelerate the speed of airplane travel and which may result 
in some technological unemployment. he increase of speed will either 
rreatly increase the mileage covered by the pilots or materially reduce 
their monthly hours of employment. If the pilots were to fly in the future 
the same number of hours as in the past and were paid on the same 
monthly basis, their monthly earnings would be greatly increased. Simi- 
larly, were the mileage basis to be continued and the hours of actual fiving 
reduced, there would be no change in monthly earnings notwithstanding 
the sharn reduction in monthly hours. In either event the pilot would 
receive the chief benefits accruing from the new equipment. The hourly 
basis of payment, on the other hand, does not adequately compensate the 
nilots for the increased mileage with the added hazards incident thereto, 
and results in a sharp decrease of earnings in the event that new equip- 
ment reduces the employment opportunities of the pilots. It would seem 
advisable. therefore, to adopt a basis of pay under which both the com- 
pany and the emplovees would share in the benefits accruing from the 
new equipment and bear the burdens that will attend its introduction in 
the bezinnine. Various bases of compensation were accordingly studied 
that promised to attain this objective and a combination of both methods 
of payment was devised. The Board’s report summarizing these studies 
was submitted to the parties for their criticism and suggestions. It thus 
appears that the method of payments recommended by the Board will im- 
pose no undue burdens upon the companies; that it can be administered 
without any practical difficulties and that it provides an adequate basis of 
compensation for the pilots. 

_. As the issues have been fully discussed with the parties and the con- 
siderations impelling the Board in reaching this decision have been out- 
lined in an elaborate report, it is unnecessary to describe the issues here 
involved in any detail. In the attached chart, the various methods of 
payment pronosed by the parties and the board are tabulated. 
Ray ae the decision of the National Labor Board on all the issues submit- 
e at: 

1. Eighty-five hours of flying shall constitute the monthly maximum 
for air nilots. 

. Exverience has not crvstallized sufficiently to put a maximum on 
the morthly mileage of air pilots. 

q he rate of base pay shall be $1600 a year with an increase of $200 
for each year of service, maximum $3,000.00. 

4. Air-mail pilots shall be paid the base rate plus an hourly rate of $4, 
$4.20. $4.40. $4.60. $4.80, and $5 for day fiving and $6, $6.30, $6.60. $6.90, $7.20, 
and $759 for night flying at hourly speeds of under 125 miles, 125 miles, 140 
miles, 155 miles, 175 miles, and 200 or more miles, respectively. In addition 
at monthly mileages of under 10.000, 10, to 11,999 miles, inclusive, and 
12.000 miles and more. respectivelv, the pilots shall be paid 2 cents, 1% 
cents. and 1 cent for all miles per hour flown at more than an hourly speed 
of more than 100 miles. 5 

This award shall remain in effect for a period of 1 vear. 
, . The differentials existine on October 1. 1933, for copilots and for fly- 
ing over hazardous ‘terrain shall be maintained. 
Robert F. Wagner, Chairman. 


The Chairman: In that connection, were you a member of the 
Board at the time the decision was rendered? 

Mr. Behncke: No; I was not. 

The Chairman: You were a member of the Board for a while? 

Mr. Behncke: Of the National Labor Board? 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Behncke: No; I was not. I appeared before the Board, how- 
ever, and pleaded the cause of the line pilots, and I was a member of 
the fact-finding committee. That is, no doubt, what you have in mind. 

The Chairman: I guess that is what I have in mind. 

Mr. Behncke: I was a member of the fact-finding committee rep- 
resenting the line pilots, and Mr. Seymore represented the carriers. 
Judge Schientag was the chairman. 

The Chairman: At this point I might say that I have a copy of 
the decision here, and by its terms it provides that this award shall 
remain in effect for a period of 1 year. 

The other day that question was discussed, so I mention that to 
you to clear up that point. 

Mr. Behncke: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Martin: Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Martin: What you mean is that that relates to the word 
“effectiveness”? 
} he Chairman: If this decision is not in the law, but the decision 
itself provided—I am reading from the decision—that the award shall 
remain in effect for a period of 1 year. That was, of course, 1 year 
from May 10, 1934, was it not? 

Mr. Behncke: Yes, sir; the decision No. 83 was originally for 1 
year, but was made permanent shortly after it was issued by reason of 
its being included in section 13 of S. 3170, as amended by H. R. 6511, 
under which the present permanent air-mail contracts were let after 
cancelation, 

The Chairman: The law which Mr. Behncke just quoted in effect 
made it permanent law. That is what you desire to do here, is it not, 
Mr. Behncke? 

Mr. Behncke: That is right. 

Mr. Martin: But, Mr. Chairman, the question that I raised was 
whether the language in the proposed amendment covers the whole 
situation. Does it eae gd follow? Would a court hold that pre- 
serving the effectiveness of the order after the expiration of the date, 
carries with it the safeguarding against any future change in any of 
the provisions of the order. I do not know. It is novel legislation. 





I had in mind speaking to the legislative counsel, but I did not get a 
(Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 
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_ DIESEL 


A few weeks ago the press car- 
ried a small notice of a non-stop 
flight from Plymouth, England, to 
Caravellas, Brazil, breaking the 
world’s long-distance seaplane rec- 
ord by covering approximately 
5,200 miles at an average speed of 
120 miles per hour. The record- 
breaking plane was powered by 
Diesel engines. 

Similar Diesel planes were used 
by Deutsche Lufthansa in their 
trans-Atlantic 1936 flights, and 
for their air mail between Africa 
and Brazil. This latter service has 
become so regular and so free 
from accident that it no longer 
makes news. 

At a recent meeting of the Au- 
tomobile Engineers Society in De- 
troit, Ernest G. Whitney and 
Hampton H. Foster, experts from 
the Langley Field laboratories of 
the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, said: “The pub- 
lic will some day be no more re- 
quired to fly in gasoline-fueled air- 
planes than in hydrogen-filled air- 
ships.” 


AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION 


Production of aircraft during 
the first quarter of 1938 was 40 
per cent in excess of the corre- 
sponding period last year, with 
production of 798 planes compar- 
ing with 571 during the 1937 pe- 
riod, according to the Bureau of 
Air Commerce. 


Hughes to Make 
World Flight 


Howard Hughes, long-distance 
speed flyer, is scheduled to start a 
*round-the-world flight in his new 
twin-motored, 250 - miles - an - hour 
Lockheed cabin monoplane, before 
the end of the month. Mr. Hughes’ 
first planned stop is Paris, where 
he will deliver official invitations 
to the 1939 New York World’s 
Fair. 








A crew of five, including a co- 
pilot, radio operator, navigator 
and mechanic, whose names have 
not yet been announced, probably 
will accompany Mr. Hughes on the 
projected seven-stop dash around 
the globe in an effort to lower the 
7 days 18 hours 49% minutes solo 
record established in 1933 by the 
late Wiley Post. Denis Mulligan, 
Director of Air Commerce, said 
recently that the necessary permit 
for the flight had not yet been is- 
sued by the government, but that 
it was “under consideration.” “ Mr. 
Hughes was reported to have been 
turned down on a similar project 
last year. 


Stops include, besides Paris, 
Moscow and two other Russian re- 
fueling points, Fairbanks, Alaska, 
and Edmonton, Alberta. 


The plane has been equipped 
with radio apparatus of a new 
and supposedly more efficient type 
than ever before used on such a 
flight. Mr. Hughes expects to 
maintain constant communication 
with ground stations and ships at 
sea. 


Atlantic Hops 
By September 





J. Monroe Johnson, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, predicted 
today that transatlantic airplane 
service would begin about Septem- 
ber 1. He based the forecast on 
the progress of tests at Seattle of 
the new Atlantic Clipper built for 
Pan American Airways. Whether 
Imperial Airways, the British line 
which will cooperate with Pan 
American, will be ready to start 
at the same time, Johnson said he 
did not know. The compact gov- 
erning the flights provides for 
two round trips each week, by 
each company. 








PILOTS TESTIFY ON NEW 
CIVIL AIR LEGISLATION 











(Continued from Page 5.) 
chance. I intended to ask him if there was anything in the way of 
precedents incorporating in a statute a provision which would read, 
that a certain order or decision “is hereby declared to be a part of 
this act.”? Such language as that, if that were proper legislative lan- 
guage, would be sufficient. There could not be any question about it. 

Mr. Bulwinkle: You could just take the substance of the decision 
and incorporate it in the law. 

Mr. Martin: You could take the substance of the decision. 

Mr. Bullwinkle: Yes. 

Mr. Martin: Of course, you could incorporate the decision just as 
it is now written into the act, that would accomplish the purpose. 

Mr. Bulwinkle: You would not want the whole decision. 

Mr. Martin: But say “is hereby made a part of this act.” 

Mr. Bulwinkle: Yes. 

Mr. Martin: Well, it must all be a part of the act, or else where 
would the discrimination between the parts end? 

The Chairman: I take it that the legal question involved is simply 
whether or not you have sufficiently identified the document as incor- 
porated in the law. . 

Mr. Behnceke: 

The Chairman: And this decision is a part of the public records 
of the United States. If we should say that this shall become the per- 
manent law, it would mean just what it says and until Congress 
changed it, that would be the law. 

Mr. Eicher: Does not Mr. Martin have this in mind, that the 
decision is not a part of the statutory law which any searcher can eas- 
ily find? 

Mr. Martin: Yes. 

The Chairman: If we make it so in this act it will be. 

Mr. Martin: I question whether you can make it so. 

Mr. Eicher: It is still indefinite in its statutory reference. 
may or may not be able to do so. 

Mr. Martin: That is what I am suggesting. 

Mr. Bulwinkle: Is it not bad policy to incorporate a decision in a 
statute by just referring to the decision? 

Mr. Eicher: Instead of making it a part of the law. 

Mr. Bulwinkle: Instead of making it a part of the law. 

The Chairman: Of course, I was not referring to the policy. I 
was just referring to the fact that it would have that effect. 

Mr. Pettengill: I would like to call the attention of the committee 
to what seems to me lack of definiteness of the decision itself. It says, 
in addition to certain modifications, and so forth, pilots shall be paid 
2% cents, and 1 cent a mile for all miles per hour flown at a speed of 
more than 100 miles. 

Miles per hour is not a measure of distance. 
speed. 

How are you paid, or how could you determine what a pilot would 
be paid when he is paid at a rate of speed of so many miles per hour 
flown? That does not say how far. It is not a measure of distance. 
Miles per hour is a measure of speed. 


Mr. Behncke: Well, if they go a certain number of miles in an 
hour—in other words, a 100-mile-an-hour plane flies 100 miles in 1 
hour, and a 150-mile-an-hour plane will cover 150 miles in an hour, 
and so on. They are now flying airliners which will travel as high as 
200 miles in 1 hour. 

The Chairman: In other words, both speed and distances are ele- 
ments of compensation. 

Mr. Behncke: That is right. That is what the Board took into 
consideration when it rendered this decision. They tried to reconcile 
the two elements. 

Mr. Martin: Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Martin: What I had in mind, Mr. Chairman—I guess this is 
repetition—was that economical conditions might arise in the indus- 
try whereby the companies would want some modifications in that de- 
cision, and they would resort to the proper procedure and the Author- 
ity might consider that some changes ought to be made and order 
them made. Then the pilots would simply have to fall back on the 
proposition that that decision, in hec verba, was made a part of the 
law by the language in this amendment, and it would be for the court 
to decide whether that was the effect of this amendment; and it seems 
to me there would be some question whether that would be the view 
of the court; but if we put a little amendment into this amendment 
declaring that decision to be a part of this act, and if it is not a part 
of this act, in my opinion it is nothing—maybe we would have gone as 
far as possible to insure that that decision is a part of this act unless 
we just write the whole decision into the law. However, that is just 
a mere suggestion on my part. I am not a constitutional lawyer— 
not much of any other kind. 

Mr. Eicher: It is more a question of statutory interpretation 
than of constitutional law. 

Mr. Martin: That is true. 

Mr. Behncke: Section 13—may I proceed. Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman: Yes; you may proceed. 

Mr. Behncke: This section 13 does not now in any way affect the 
American foreign air-line pilots, practically all of whom are employed 
on the vast Pan American system, the reason for this being that all 
domestic operations are controlled by the provisions of the present air- 
mail law, H. R. 6511, which was enacted in 1935, of which section 13 
is a part. This law is commonly referred to as the domestic air-mail 
law. 

Pan American foreign operations are controlled by a separate 
law, H. R. 7213, which was enacted March 8, 1928, and does not in- 
clude any protection as to hours and wages for the pilots or other air 
workers. This law is commonly referred to as the foreign air-mail law. 

Now, for the purpose of clarification, I would like to again hand 
you a copy of the labor provisions that we are proposing to replace 
section 13 in the present air-mail law, and then I would like to go over 
it and analyze it paragraph by paragraph. 

With your permission, I will now take this new proposed labor 
section and analyze what it means, paragraph by paragraph. 

Before I go on, I would like to say that section 13 that we have 
in the present law is at the top of the page that I just handed up to 
you, and immediately following that section is the pilots’ new labor 
provisions that we are proposing. (Reading:) 

(1) It shall be a condition upon the holding of a certificate under this 
title to engage in interstate air transportation that the rates of compensa- 
tion, maximum hours, and other working conditions and relations of all 
pilots and copilots of the holder of such certificate shall conform to decision 
numbered 83 heretofore made bv the National Labor Board dated May 10, 
1934, notwithstanding any limitation therein as to the period of its effec- 
tiveness— 


That is right. 


We 


It is a measure of 





This is the same protection that we now have as to minimum sal- 
aries and maximum monthly flying-hour limitation for all pilots and 
copilots employed by the domestic carriers. You will note that we 
refer to it by date, year, and number for purposes of clarification be- 
cause there was only one National Labor Board decision on pilots’ 
wages and hours. Paragraph (1) goes on to read as follows: 
and it shall be a condition upon the holding of a certificate under this title 
to engage in overseas air transportation or foreign air transportation that 
the minimum compensation for all pilots and copiiots shall not be less, 
upon an annual basis, than the compensation for domestic pilots and co- 
pilots under this subparagraph upon an annual basis. 

The practical effect of this part of paragraph 1 will be to put a 
floor under the salaries of all pilots and copilots engaged in foreign 
operation, and the foreign operators have told me that they have no 
objections to being included in our proposed labor section. 

(Continued in the July issue.) 





“MERCENARIES” 
MAY LOSE 
LICENSES 


“Mercenaries” flying in behalf 
of warring foreign nations, may 
lose their licenses, if Denis Mulli- 
gan, director of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce, puts his disapproval 
into action. When such pilots ap- 
ply for renewal of their licenses, 
the Bureau will pay especial at- 
tention to the provision requiring 
good moral character. 

“To my mind,” Mulligan said; 
“mercenaries generally cannot be 
considered men of good moral 
character.” 

President Roosevelt’s recent 
threat to seek revocation of the li- 
censes of American pilots partici- 
pating in revolutions against rec- 
ognized governments, was inspired 
by reports that United States air- 
men were being recruited to serve 
with the insurgent Mexican Gen- 
eral, Saturnino Cedillo. 


PHILIPPINE 
AIR AGENT 


Air Commerce Agent is the title 
of an office just created by the 
Philippine Government. With 
headquarters in Manila, it will 
handle trade inquiries on aircraft 
and compile statistical data on 
aeronautical activities in the Phil- 
ippines, but will make no recom- 
mendations regarding the pur- 
chase of products from any par- 
ticular concern. 


W. M. Holsenbeck, 
Jr., Killed 


Lieutenant William M. Holsen- 
beck, Jr., was killed in an airplane 
accident in San Francisco Bay on 
June 19 while doing routine flying 
with the U. S. Naval Reserve. 

Besides being in the Naval Re- 
serve, he was a pilot with Pan 
American Airways on the Hong- 
kong route, and was a new mem- 
ber of ALPA. 

He was buried on Sunday, June 
26, at Winder, Georgia. 


FRANCE’S AIR 
PROGRAM 


French aviation program in- 
volves an estimated expenditure of 
3,500,000 frances ($94,500,000), of 
which $24,300,000 would go to buy 
American machinery for French 
aviation factories. Members of 
the Chamber of Deputies air com- 
mittee were informed that in re- 
turn for a recent order for 100 
Curtiss pursuit planes, American 
manufacturers had agreed to send 
engineers to France to advise the 
Air Ministry. 











eee LEADS 
AIR MAIL 


Britain has set a new high mark 
for the transport of air mail. 

Figures now available for the 
first quarter of 1938 show that 212 
tons of letters were carried into 
and out of Southampton by Im- 
perial Airways flying-boats operat- 
ing on Empire routes. 

This is more than twice the 
amount carried by air into and out 
of America, Britain’s nearest rival, 
during all 12 months of 1937. 

In the first quarter of this year, 
97 tons, approximately 6,500,000 
letters, were carried on the India, 
Malaya, Australia route, while 
115 tons, more than 7,500,000 let- 
ters, were carried on the African 
service. : 

The greater African total is ac- 
counted for by the fact that sur- 
charge on that route was discon- 
tinued last year, whereas the non- 
surcharge scheme was not brought 
into operation on the India route 
until February, this year. 

All First-Class Mail by Air 

Surcharge is still payable on 
mails to Australia and China. 
When these countries come into 
the “all-up” scheme (all first class 
mail carried by air), the total of 
mails carried is expected to jump 
still higher. 


NEW SERVICES 


American Airlines has just re- 
cently inaugurated through service 
from Boston to Chicago without 
change of plane at Newark. West- 
bound trips leave Boston daily at 
11:20 a. m., and 4:20 p. m., east- 
ern daylight time, while the east- 
bound trips leave Chicago at 1 p. 
m., and 6 p. m., central daylight 
time. 

On May 23, Northwest Air- 
lines inaugurated direct air serv- 
ice to Portland, Oregon, from Chi- 
cago, following receipt of three 
new Sky Zephyr planes. Simul- 
taneously, schedules will be 
speeded up and elapsed flying time 
from Seattle to Chicago will be 
as low as eleven hours and forty 
minutes. Portland will be served 
by one trip each way daily, con- 
necting at Spokane. 

Erie, Pa., will be added to cit- 
ies served by American Airlines, 
on June 15, when it will be in- 
cluded as a regular stop on the 
Newark-Cleveland schedules. 


EAL Bids Low 
On Two Routes 


Eastern Air Lines was low bid- 
der on a new air mail route which 
will link Atlanta and Tampa, the 
Post Office Department recently 
announced. 

The same company was also low 
bidder on a second route which 
will run from Memphis to Tampa. 
Both routes will include Tallahas- 
see. The bids have been referred 
to the Department’s legal division 
and the Bureau of Air Commerce. 














Operation Of Automatic Pilots 
Under Conditions Approaching a Stall 





(Involves safety of flying; to be 
read by all aviation officers; re- 
ceipt required. ) 

1. The purpose of this Techni- 
cal Note is to bring to the atten- 
tion of all pilots the fact that the 
use of the automatic pilot while 
flying an airplane under conditions 
approaching a stall must be at- 
tended with care on the part of 
the human pilot to guard against 
the airplane falling into a spin as 
a result of some additional stall 
producing action such as a gust, a 
small amount of ice forming on 
the wings, or use of the de-icers. 

2. The reasons for this are: 

(a) With the automatic pilot in 
use, the human pilot does not re- 
ceive from the controls the usual 





warning of impending stall that 
results from the irregular (burb- 
ling) lift. 

(b) The function of the auto- 
matic pilot is to maintain the lat- 
eral, longitudinal, and directional 
attitude that is set in to it. This 
means that, should the airplane 
start into a spin, the action of the 
automatic pilot as the nose drops 
is to give the airplane UP elevator, 
—just the opposite of the proce- 
dure for recovery from a spin. 
Again, in the case of airplanes 
susceptible to wing tip stalling the 
action of the automatic pilot is 
the opposite of the procedure that 
is needed; for in this case the stall 
actually occurs over the aileron 
portion, 
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INTERNATIONAL AIR NEWS 


Experiments With an Aircraft Detector 
At Fort Monmouth (USA) the army is carrying out experiments 
with an interesting type of detector, which is remarkable for its ex- 
tremely high degree of sensitivity to heat. The apparatus uses infra- 
red rays, and according to reports made by the experimenters it is 
able to detect the heat radiations of approaching aircraft at a distance 
of several miles. 





An Aerodrome at Muscat 
The Indian Civil Aviation Department is enlarging the aerodrome 
of Gwadur in Muscat. Muscat lies towards the southern end of the 
Persian Gulf. The object of this aerodrome is to simplify the air 
route to Australia. The Sultan of Muscat has given full permission 
for any desired extension of the aerodrome. 
* * * 


Requirements for a “‘B” License 
In future the British examination for a “B” license for profes- 


sional pilots will require the pilot to fly for half an hour with the 
cockpit completely closed. During this time the pilot must work by 
his instruments entirely. The examiner sits in a special compart- 
ment, in which he can take over control if necessary. 


* * * 


Asbestos Suits in Aircraft 

In an English factory at Slough an asbestos suit for airmen is 
being produced, which will offer a possibility of escape from flames 
when a machine crashes or catches fire on making a bad landing. 
The suit affords sufficient protection for one to three minutes against 
even the fiercest heat. Its practical value is naturally to a great 
extent dependent on the physical endurance of the wearer. 

*x* * * 


Proposal Regarding Use of Wireless in Aviation 


On the 30th of January a world conference on tele-communi- 
cations is taking place. The opportunity will be taken by various 
countries to advance proposals, among which those connected with 
aviation are of particular interest. Thus Britain, with the support 
of France, will strive after exclusive rights for ultra-short wireless 
waves for blind-flying and above all for blind landing on the Lorenz 
or other systems. The detailed proposals aim at obtaining for avia- 
tion a medium and a high-frequency band in the region of 1000 
kiloeyeles and in the very high frequency band of 10 megacycles 
with an extension of the existing medium frequency band. It is 
recognized that regular air services, particularly in winter, are be- 
coming more and more dependent on the use of wireless. In Europe 
delays, dislocations and restrictions of services through the limita- 
tion of wireless wave-bands have been very common. Interference 
and overlapping often occur. In those proposals it is Britain which 
is most particularly interested, whose Maybury Committee for Civil 
Aviation has proposed the erection of a large number of transmitting 
stations with directional beams, for which high-frequency signals are 
most advantageous. tat 


Private Plane for Fighting Epidemics 

As we have already reported, the company I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G. of Leverkusen has purchased a triple-engined Junkers Ju 52 
private machine, and put it into service. We now learn further in 
connection with the intended use of the machine, that it is to be em- 
ployed chiefly for swift and direct transport of the world-famous 
firm’s medical stores and of the concern’s specialists to any part of 
the world on the outbreak of a serious epidemic or plague. Since the 
machine can carry a freight of 1.8 tons and also a well equipped 
passenger compartment, after the necessary inside alterations it is 
well suited to the task for which it is intended to use it. In this 
form the Ju 52 can cover a nonstop distance of 1250 miles. 


Particular attention has been paid to the wireless equipment. 
For its home trade and also over a great part of the foreign routes 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie will have all the Lufthansa aviation organi- 
zation at its disposal, so that the machine, which will fly as a Bayer 
plane, will be able to avail itself of all the necessary safety measures 
in these regions. Apart from the good service rendered in fighting 
epidemics, it is anticipated that the employment of this machine will 
result in the opening up of new marketing regions and a consolidat- 
ing of the existing widely-spread foreign connections of this great 
firm, which was one of the first in Europe to bring a private aircraft 
into its service. es 


Engine-Cooling by Means of New Propeller Design 
In taking off, the pilot is confronted with a number of difficul- 
ties. The machine must first be got into position. Then during the 
take-off the machine has a much lower speed than during normal 
flight. Under these conditions a tendency to overheating on the part 
of the engine is liable to develop. The cooling of the engine is, of 
course, mainly achieved through the agency of the air-stream main- 
tained during flight by the speed of the machine. The aircraft con- 
structor must therefore insure that the propeller delivers a stream 
of air during the take-off sufficient to prevent overheating of the en- 
gine. The American National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
has carried out some important investigations in this direction at a 
laboratory at Langley Field, under such specialists as Th. Theodorsen, 
J. Brevoort and G. W. Stickle. Suitably arranged experiments in a 
wind tunnel brought them to the conclusion that an air-stream suffi- 
cient to cool the engine when taking off can be developed if a cruci- 
form design of propeller is employed. 
** * 


Russian Airmen Over the South Pole 

In connection with the Russian plans for a South Polar expe- 
dition it is learned that the Russians intend to establish an operation 
base in Luitpold Land with the help of the ice-breaker Joseph Stalin. 
Luitpold Land is situated at the same distance from the South Pole 
as the famous Ross Bay of Admiral Byrd, but on the opposite side. 
From this base, five aircraft which the Russians are taking with them 
will make non-stop flights to the South Pole. In this way scientists, 
with a liberal supply of instruments and with radio equipment, will 
be carried to the Pole. The expedition will remain at the South 
Pole for one month, making geological and geographical observations. 
During this period it is anticipated that 70 flights will be made by the 
Russian machines. At the end of this one month four of the machines 
will be taken away, while one machine with a pilot and two mechanics 
will remain at the service of five scientists who wish to continue their 


meteorological investigations. 
** * 


Tokio’s New Airport in a 3-Year Program 

_ The project of the local government of Tokio, to build a new 
airport in the vicinity of the Tokio Bay, is to be realized in 3 years 
at the longest. The opening of the new airport in 1940 will coin- 
cide with the celebration of the 26th centenary of the founding of 
Japan. The estimated cost of the airport is 1.2 million yen. It will 
cover an area of nearly 600 acres. The Tempelhofer aerodrome has 
been chosen as a pattern. The existing aerodrome is just 240 acres 


(Continued in Last Column.) 





| FRIEND 




















Reprint From The Milwaukee Journal 
THOMAS O’MALLEY 
| During the debate on the House 





| floor when the loyal and true 
| friend of the pilots, the veteran 
| legislator Congressman Robert 

Crosser of Ohio, was making his 
| valiant fight for the inclusion of 

proper labor and Safety Board 

provisions in the new Civil Air 
| Law, he was unexpectedly assisted 
|by a much younger Congressman, 
| Mr. O’Malley of Wisconsin. 

We quote from this able young 
legislator’s remarks made on the 
floor of the House May 18, 1938, 
when the pilots’ labor provisions in 
the new Civil Air Bill were being 
| debated: 
| “Mr. Chairman, if you were to 
go by speeches in this House, 
everybody here seems to be a 
friend of labor until the votes 
|are counted, when the worker 
|needs more than these speeches to 
| get fair treatment. I never heard 
| anybody get up here who wanted 
to take something away from la- 
| bor that did not profess his love 
|and affection while trying to hit 
them under the belt. Some of this 
| debate reminds me of the police- 
man who said, ‘It is not because I 
hate you that I beat you; it is just 
to show you my authority.’ 

“Bunk” 

“The same arguments that have 
been advanced here about exempt- 
ing these ‘feeder’ or short lines 
were the arguments advanced 20 
and 30 years ago against every 
bill that came up in either the Na- 
tional or State Legislature to bet- 
|ter working conditions and the 
|salaries of labor in the railroad 
crafts. Those who opposed de- 
cent wages said, ‘Why, we can- 
not start this line across your 
State unless we are exempt from 
these laws. When we get big we 
wili pay better wages.’ You all 
know the bunk hidden in that ar- 
gument. 

Same Wages, Same Hours 

“Mr. Chairman, the principal 
justification for any business is 
its ability to pay decent wages 
and make a fair profit. If there 
are any businesses which cannot 
make a profit except at the ex- 
pense of underpaid and _ over- 
worked employees, the Govern- 
ment should not render them spe- 
cial favors. The amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio pro- 
poses only one thing, that the air 
lines, whether they are short or 
long, whether they are so-called 
pioneers who would lead you to 
believe they are going into the 
business for the love or romance 
of it, or whether they are frankly 
out to make a legitimate profit for 
their stockholders, shall pay the 
same wages and have the same 
hours of work for pilots. What 
is wrong with that when they are 
conducting a transportation serv- 
ice? If it is a good thing for the 
railroad men to receive the same 
wages and conditions upon all the 
lines on which they work, why 
should not the pilots of our air- 
planes have the same considera- 
tion?” 











Special Section for 
Private Flying 


The Bureau of Air Commerce is 
establishing a private flying sec- 
tion for the promotion of private 
flying as distinguished from air 
line operations. 











By the 
Airline Pilots e 
CHEAPER AND CHEAPER 


Eastern Air Lines recently offered to carry mail free over the 
Brownsville-Corpus Christi-San Antonio route. Braniff Airways made 
a lc bid on the same run. 














x* * * 


PINWHEEL CHARLIE 


Congressman Jim Mead, of Buffalo, member of the Switchmen’s 
Union and patron saint of the nation’s post office service employes, 
tells a story which is worth passing along. 

O’Reilly, who was dying, called his wife to the bedside and ex- 
tracted a promise from her that she wouldn’t go chasing out with 
other men after he had gone. 

A few years later, the wife also died. When she arrived at the 
Pearly Gates her first request was to see her husband. 

“His name is O’Reilly,’” she told St. Peter. 

“‘We’ll never be able to find him for you—the place is filled with 
thousands and thousands of O’Reillys,” St. Peter said. 

“And ain’t that a shame, that you can’t find him for me,” the 
wife said. “I want to see him and tell him that I’ve kept the promise 
I made when he was dying. You know he said to me, ‘Nora, prom- 
ise me you won’t go running around with other men after I’m dead, 
and if you do go chasing round with men, I’ll turn over in my grave.’ 
He said that to me and I promised and now I’d like to tell him I’ve 
kept my promise, and—”’ 

“Wait a minute,” St. Peter interrupted, “I guess I know who 
you mean now, I’ll get him for you.” 

And turning to a messenger, St. Peter said: 

“Go and get that fellow we call ‘Pinwheel Charlie.’ ” 

* * & 


A PREDICTOR 


A Popular Aviation columnist who signs himself D. W. W., re- 
cently polished off the crystal and made the following prediction: 
“The Air Line Pilots Association is going to fold up.” Thanks for 
the tip-off, D. W. W. We have only been hearing that almost daily 
for the last six years. 


x * & 


LOOPING DENTURES 


Jack Lambie tells this one about a certain prominent pilot. It 
seems, when this flier was taking instructions, he had a habit of engag- 
ing in aerobatics. One day while taking dual instruction from a 
rather aged veteran, he looped the ship. Hearing a series of gulp- 
ing noises in the rear, he looked around and saw the instructor fran- 
tically pointing. 

Following the direction of the point, the pilot saw the instructor’s 
false teeth sailing out below the ship. 

“Well,” said Jack, ‘“‘this lad didn’t hesitate an instant. He dove 
his ship under the falling bicuspids, went into an inside loop and 
dawgone if he didn’t put those false teeth smack-dab back in the in- 
structor’s mouth!” 

“He turned to the old fellow and said proudly, ‘How zat?’ ”’ 

“Not so good,’ mumbled the toothless one, ‘you’ll have to loop 
her again. You got the teeth in upside down!’ ” 


x * * 


OFF THE COURSE 


Papa: Are you sorry you were a bad boy? 

Lil’ Boy: I guess so. 

Papa: Promise you won’t be naughty again? 

Lil’ Boy: I guess so. 

Papa: You guess so!!! You GUESS so, is that all you can do 
is guess, guess, guess? If you don’t watch your step you will be a 
meteorologist when you grow up. 











INTERNATIONAL AIR NEWS— 


(Concluded from First Column.) 
in extent, but is 11 miles from the center of the town, while the new 
airport will be less than 4 miles from the heart of Tokio. 
*_* * 


The New Directors.of the Swiss-Air Co. 


After a period during which the posts of directors of the Swiss 
air transport company Swiss Air have remained unfilled, new appoint- 
ments have now been made to fill the principal positions. These are 
the two posts left vacant by the deaths of Walter Mittelhozer and Balz 
Zimmermann. The former director of the Alpar, Henri Pillichody 
of Berne, has been appointed technical director. Pillichody is one of 
the pioneers of Swiss aviation, and has an excellent store of practi- 
cal knowledge. For the post of business director of the Swiss-Air 
Eugen Groh has been chosen, who has hitherto been vice-director and 
has thus acquired a thorough insight into the whole structure of the 
Swiss-Air Company. The appointment of these two men is expected 
to result in a rapid advance in the whole of Swiss air transport. Both 
men have certainly a reputation for great initiative. 

*_* * 


Another Zeppelin 


LZ 130 is nearing completion, a further con- 
tract has been placed for the construction of a new Zeppelin airship 
LZ 131. According to this contract the new airship is to be 14 meters 
longer than LZ 130. Besides this the lifting capacity is to be in- 
creased, so that 100 passengers may be carried. By forcing the pace 
of the new construction the airship LZ 131 should be completed by 
December 1939 at the latest. It is destined for the South Atlantic 
service, on which previous airships have been employed with great 
success. 


While the airshi 


** * 


An Air Base Against Air Smugglers 

For some months now an increased activity has been noticed 
among air smugglers on the English coast, who use large or small 
planes to bring their contraband goods across the Channel, drop them 
at a prearranged spot and then fly back again. The contraband goods 
consist chiefly of jewels, tobacco or opiate drugs. But now in order 
to deal more effectively with these air smugglers, an air-base for the 
use of coastguards has been established in Kent, near Maidstone. 
From this customs aerodrome at Maidstone machines will cover the 
whole of the Channel coast-line. The coastguard stations are in con- 
stant touch with the machines by radio. If a smuggler plane is sighted 
and refuses to obey a signal to land, then at least an attempt must 
be made to discover its headquarters or the dumping ground for the 
smuggled goods. But it is hoped that the presence alone of this 
special aerodrome and the existence of the high-speed customs ma- 
chines will suffice to curtail the activities of the smuggler gangs. 


(Courtesy Nova Air Revue, International Air Presse Service, 
Geneve, Switzerland.) 
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PRESIDENT SIGNS 
NEW AIR BILL 


Passage of Law Ends Two 
Years’ Factional 
Bickering 





(Continued from Page 1.) 


Service, and of the national de- 
fense; 

“(b) The regulation of air 
transportation in such manner as 
to recognize and preserve the in- 
herent advantages of, assure the 
highest degree of safety in, and 
foster sound economic conditions 
in, such transportation, and to im- 
prove the relations between, and 
coordinate transportation by, air 
carriers ; 

“(e) The promotion of adequate, 
economical, and efficient service by 
air carriers at reasonable charges, 
without unjust discriminations, 
undue preferences or advantages, 
or unfair or destructive competi- 
tive practices; 

“(d) Competition to the extent 
necessary to assure the sound de- 
velopment of an air-transportation 
system properly adapted to the 
needs of the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States, of 
the Postal Service, and of the na- 
tional defense; 

“(e) The regulation of air com- 
merce in such manner as to best 
promote its development and safe- 
ty; and ~*~ , 

“(f) The encouragement and de- 
velopment of civil aeronautics. 


Public Right of Transit 

“There is hereby recognized and 
declared to exist in behalf of any 
citizen of the United States a pub- 
lic right of freedom of transit in 
air commerce through the naviga- 
ble air space of the U.S.” 

Special attention is directed to 
the foregoing “Public Right of 
Transit” part, which seems to be 
the answer to the much-debated 
question of the public’s right of 
transit through the navigable air 
space. 

The new law will be adminis- 
tered by an Administrator, a five- 
man Authority, and a three-man 
Air Safety Board. 


The duties of the Administrator 
are defined in the act as follows: 

“The Administrator is empow- 
ered to undertake or supervise 
such development work and serv- 
ice testing as tends to the crea- 
tion of improving air navigation 
facilities, aircraft, aircraft engines, 
and applianees.” 

The Act goes on to state that: 


“The Administrator will exer- 
cise and perform such powers and 
duties vested in and imposed upon 
him by the Act and such other 
powers and duties as may be as- 
signed to him by the Authority, 
with the exception that the Au- 
thority is prevented from assign- 
ing to the Administrator the ex- 
ercise of its quasi-legislative and 
quasi-judicial powers.” 

“Authority” Controlling Factor 

The five-man Authority is the 
controlling factor in the adminis- 
tration of the Act and has a large 
degree of independence, although 
not as much as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Ad- 
ministration has considerably more 
power over the new air Authority 
than it has over the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Pres- 
ident is given wide powers per- 
taining to air carriers engaging in 
foreign air transportation, having 
to do with the issuance, denial, 
transfer, amendment, cancellation, 
suspension, or revocation of certifi- 
cates to such air carriers. 

Safety Board Independent 

The three-man Safety Board is 
almost completely independent of 
the Authority and is charged not 
only with the duty of investigating 
of accidents, but making a contin- 
uous study of safety with the 
view of preventing accidents. The 
Air Safety Board provisions in the 
new law can best be understood by 
careful reading. Briefly, a few of 











“LOBBY TO SAVE LIVES” 














Nine airline pilots from every part of the naticr “stormed” the nation’s capital on June 1 in what 
one Washington newspaper saw fit to describe as a “Lobby to Save Lives.’’ Under the direction of Dave 
Behncke and Edward Hamilton, president and Washington representative respectively of the Air Line Pilots 
Association, the nine men pleaded for passage of the C. A.A. legislation—and also for the creation of a 


Safety Board. 


It was probably the most potent little lobby to visit Washington in some time. Left to right, 


seated, are H. P. Little of UAL; Tom Hardin, American; Ray Elsmore, Western Air Express; Cash 


Chamberlain, Northwest. 
TWA; R. C. 


P. S. The boys got what 


they wanted. 
(Courtesy “American Aviation.” ) 


Standing are Art Mills of Braniff; R. L. Brown, Hanford; James H. Roe, 
Young, EAL, and Ben Catlin, Chicago and Southern, 








the highlights amount to the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) The board is almost com- 
pletely independent. 

(b) It definitely stipulates that 


an active air line pilot will be ap- || 


pointed as a member of the three- 
man board. 

(c) The board hires and. dis- 
charges its own personnel, thereby 
eliminating politics. 

(d) Your attention is directed 
to Section 702, entitled ‘Duties of 
the Board’ with special reference 
to paragraphs four and five. 

(e) We invite your attention to 
sub-paragraph (b) of Section 702 
which reads as follows: 

‘The Board shall exercise and 
perform its powers and duties in- 
dependently of the Authority and 
shall not be assigned any duties 
in, or in connection with, any oth- 
er section or unit of the Author- 
ity.’ ” 

What is really accomplished by 
the creation of the Air Safety 
Board is the definite placing of re- 
sponsibility for safety in one 
place. It is a bold departure from 
anything that has been done in the 
past regarding the safeguarding of 
human life, not only in air travel 
but in all other forms of transpor- 
tation. Air Safety Board provi- 
sions are reprinted in their entire- 
ty on page 5 of this issue. 

One Agency 

The passage of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act consolidates all of the 
civil aviation activities formerly 
carried on by the Post Office De- 
partment, the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, and the Bureau of Air Mail, 
a division of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, into a single 
Federal agency. Another very ex- 
cellent feature of the new law is 
that the control of the safety and 
economic phases of the industry is 
vested in one agency. This 
should prove a big improvement 
over the old split authority setup. 
The new law repeals the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926 and the Air 
Mail Act of 1934 . 

The passage of the McCarran- 
Lea Bill S. 3845 marks the begin- 
ning of a new era of development 
in American civil aviation. It is 
a much-needed law and should 
have been passed several years 
ago.- The principal obstacle in se- 
curing proper legislation was the 
wide difference of opinion and 
quibbling among air line companies 
as to what they wanted. The fight 
their representatives put up 
against the inclusion of a proper 
labor section and safety provisions 
also retarded the drafting and pas- 
sage of much-needed legislation. 

In summary, they all wanted a 
bill that was 100% to their indi- 
vidual liking and at the same time 
they were determined to destroy, 
by excluding from the new bill, 
the protection that the pilots had 








“Pinch Hitters” 
For the Pilots 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


O’CONNELL— 

way to let them begin and the way 
to let them make profits is by giv- 
ing starvation wages, small wages, 
to the workers. Always ‘a pound 
of flesh’ out of the body of the 
workers. All that that can do is 
to destroy the industry and de- 
stroy the development and im- 
provement of the air industry. If 
you permit a lot of incompetent 
pilots to come in at starvation 
wages, then you will have an in- 
crease in accidents and you will 
destroy the industry.” 

* * *® 








MEAD— 

or 20 years ago lost money. It 
was the romance of aviation that 
brought the pioneers into this par- 
ticular field. But such is not the 
case today. The pioneering period 
is past; aviation has reached ma- 
turity. One of the very best pro- 
tective features, so far as safety is 


concerned, is the protection of 
personnel.” 

* * * 
MARTIN— 
ing these conjectural air lines, 
whatever they are, ought to be 
stricken from the bill. The bill 


does not affect intrastate flying, 
and does not affect independent 
flying, but affects only scheduled 
commercial lines and air-mail lines 
in interstate commerce. If they 
cannot comply with the labor pro- 
visions of this bill they ought to 
turn the job over to someone who 
can.” 








gained in former civil air legisla- 
tion. 

The pilots, with the aid of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
their many staunch friends in 
Congress, stood unalterably 
against this move on the part of 
the carriers and their representa- 
tives, and thus made possible the 
inclusion in the final bill of a much 
better labor section than was in- 
cluded in any of the former air 
transportation legislation. The la- 
bor provisions of the new law are 
reprinted on page 5 of this issue. 

Taking into consideration the 
long and very involved course 
along which this legislation trav- 
elled from its formative stages, to- 
gether with bitter disagreements 
not only among the different fac- 
tions in the industry but among 
congressional leaders on Capitol 
Hill, everyone vitally interested 
heaved a sigh of relief when he 
saw the final draft, and, with but 
few exceptions, remarked, ‘How 
could such a good bill emerge 
from such a terrible mess?” 





Flying Fortress 
On Display 


On display at the Boston air- 
port during Air Mail Week was the 
Army’s huge “flying fortress,’ 
which is capable of flying non-stop 
from Langley Field, Va., her home 
port, to Alaska and return. The 
ship has fuel tanks for 1700 gal- 
lons. She is 103 feet wide and 
weighs, fully loaded and with 
bombs, just in excess of 20 tons. 

The four-engined plane lands on 
tires that are 19 x 23 inches, giv- 
ing a total diameter of 65 inches. 
Her crew of six includes pilot, nav- 
igator, radioman, bomber and gun- 
ner, 








SAFETY 
AWARDS 


While the search was going on 
for the lost T. W. A. plane, the 
Air Board in New York was pre- 
senting to J. C. Franklin, T. W. 
A., superintendent of communica- 
tions, its annual safety awards for 
the development of a directional 
radio antenna for the guidance of 
airmen in stormy weather. 

The awards consist of a bronze 
plaque and a check for $250. The 
prize was posted by Popular Avi- 
ation magazine. 

Franklin divided the cash prize 
among himself, Peter H. Redpath 
and Howard Morgan, T. W. A. 
radio engineers, who assisted him 
in development of the radio loop. 
The airplane loop is a development 
of earlier designs in marine use. 
T. W. A. engineers were first to 
make a practical application of the 
device for aircraft operation and 
the Bureau of Air Commerce sub- 
sequently made it compulsory for 
all interstate air lines to use sim- 
ilar equipment. 


Honorable Mention to Earl Ward 

Honorable mention was given by 
the Air Board to Earl Ward for 
his development of the air traffic 
system now employed on the air- 
ways of the United States. Mr. 
Ward, a former American Airlines 
pilot, is now head of the traffic 
section of the Bureau. 

Honorable mention was also 
given to George Post Herrick, 
Philadelphia engineer, for his ex- 
periments with a vertiplane in 
which he incorporated the charac- 
teristics of the autogiro and a 
conventional biplane. 








Pan American 
Gets Extension 





The House Post Office Commit- 
tee recently approved a resolution 
authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to extend for one year the 
Central and South American con- 
tracts held by Pan American Air- 
ways. 








DUST YOURSELF OFF 





(Courtesy Aero Insurance Underwriters.) 


“IT am enclosing two photo- 
graphs for your inspection, Please 
look the photographs over careful- 
ly and observe the very light coat- 
ing of snow on the wings of the 
airplane shown. It so happens 
that these photographs were taken 
approximately five minutes before 
a take-off, and no further snow 
fell in the meantime. You will 
note that the registration numbers 
of the airplane on the wing are 
clearly visible through the coating 
of show, which was so THIN as to 
be almost inconspicuous. The 
snow was wet, but was not firmly 
attached to the wing and could be 
brushed off readily with a cloth or 
by the hand. 

“Because the coating of snow 
seemed almost free, no attempt 
was made to remove it from the 
wings before take-off. However, 
it did melt during warm-up, to a 
point outboard of the engine na- 
celles. 


Difficulty in Obtaining Altitude 
‘“‘When the airplane was taking 
off, great difficulty was found in 
obtaining altitude and the airplane 
was practically stalled for the first 





half mile of flight after leaving 
the ground. The snow on the 
wings reduced the lift so seriously 
that the airplane acted as if it had 
an overload of at least 3,500 
pounds. Skillful manipulation of 
the controls by the pilot saved the 
airplane from damage, and it was 
brought back to the ground and 
the snow removed, at which time 
it was capable of normal flight. 
The remarkable thing is that the 
layer of snow was so THIN as to 
be almost inconspicuous and yet 
its effect was almost disastrous on 
the performance of the airplane. 

“We have discussed this matter 
with a Canadian operator, and he 
mentioned to us that he has per- 
sonal knowledge of two cases 
where crashes with complete wash- 
outs occurred when pilots attempt- 
ed to take off airplanes which had 
a heavy coating of hoarfrost on 
the top of the wings. The local 
Army test pilot also told us about 
an airplane which crashed when a 
take-off was attempted with a very 
light coating of snow on the wing. 
It therefore appears that this top 
coating is almost fatal to any air- 
planes’ performance.” 








International Technical Committee 
Of Aerial Legal Experts 





President Roosevelt recently 
appointed Stephen Latchford of 
the treaty division of the State 
Department as chairman of the 
American section of the Interna- 


tional Technical Committee of 
Aerial Legal Experts, now en- 


gaged in codifying international 
private air law. He also approved 





appointment of Arthur L. Lebel, 
of the translating bureau, State 
Department, as technical adviser 
to the American section. - 

The American Bar Association 
has delegated Howard-S. LeRoy to 
represent it'on the advisory com- 
mittee, and Edward G. Hamilton 
will represent the Air Line Pilots 
Association. 
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